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What does it mean to be fully alive and human - at home on 
Planet Earth at this historical moment of great change? 


A 10 month experiential programme that brings 
together elders, ceremonialists and teachers from 
around the world, to consider what it means to be 
indigenous in the 21st Century 


3 month residential: 

1 September - 1 December 


6 months online: 

January - July 

(mentoring and personal projects) 


With Colin Campbell, Pat McCabe and Mac Macartney 
And special guests including Loretta Afraid of Bear 
Cook, Carolyn Hillyer and Martin Shaw 


1 week residential 
(dates to be confirmed) 


This is a deep experiential dive into the subject matter of indigeneity - exploring our connection to the wild, to each 
other and ultimately to our very deep selves. Expect vigil, ceremony, time out in nature, dream circles, intimate 
discussion and pursuit of ‘meaningful purpose’ as we bring together contributors from a range of western and 
indigenous traditions to consider how we find our roots and use them to drive our actions for change in the world. 


www.schumachercollege.org.uk/becoming-indigenous 

Sfe aCher Darlington 
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Holding on to hope 


Why should we hold out any hope for greater equality when 

the very richest people in the world are taking more and more? 
Pessimistic reactions are commonplace. But there is often great 
pessimism just at the point when a great injustice becomes 
apparent - when it becomes widely accepted that it is an injustice 
and people start to correct it. 

The evidence that inequality is harmful comes largely from the 
rich world. In the 1960s affluent countries were so similar that it 
was not possible to see the negative effects of greater inequality. 
But since then some have become much more unequal, providing us with outcomes 
that illustrate the harm so well. 

Today, for many people - especially in the most unequal of countries such as the 
US, Brazil, the UK and South Africa - the idea that your children and their children 
might live more equitable lives can seem like a pipedream. But evidence from the 
more equal affluent nations - as well as from a growing number of poorer countries 
where inequalities are now falling - shows what is possible. This evidence is fully laid 
out in my new book The Equality Effect (nin.tl/equality-effect). 

Elsewhere in the magazine Ana Palacios’ remarkable photo reportage from Togo 
and Benin brings to life efforts to ensure a safer future for trafficked children. And 
our Making Waves profile of Indian activist Prafulla Samantara demonstrates how 
not giving up can sometimes bear fruit. ■ 





DANNY D0RLING 

for the New Internationalist Co-operative 
newint.org 


This month's contributors include: 



Fiona Broom is a freelance 
journalist currently studying 
for an MSc in Environmental 
Management at SOAS (University 
of London). Based between South 
Asia and Lebanon, she focuses 
her work on human rights and 
environmental issues. 



Ana Palacios is a photojournalist 
who covers African issues. Her work 
has been widely exhibited and 
published, and been showcased 
in two books: Albino (on the plight 
of albinos in Tanzania) and Art 
in Movement (about art as social 
change in Uganda). 


Alessio Perrone is an Italian 
journalist with experience in 
online and print media in China, 
Italy and Britain. He joined New 
Internationalist as web editorial 
assistant intern in 2016, working 
primarily on the website and on 
social media. 

Megan lacobini di Fazio is an 

Italian/English freelance writer 
■I? based in Nairobi. Although she 
covers a variety of topics she 
I especially loves writing about 
music, for which she has no talent 
but an almost obsessive passion. 

A 



Let's get politicians reading The Equality Effect 

Now is a time of hope for politics in the UK. The recent election result felt nothing short of 
momentous, as huge swathes of ordinary people voted Tor the many not the few'. It was a 
real rejection of Conservative policies of neoliberalism and austerity. 


We're riding on this heart-warming surge of positivity with this edition, which is inspired 
by Danny Dorling's ground-breaking book, The Equality Effect In it, he proves that greater 
equality is good for all of us. In more equal countries we are happier and healthier, there is 
less crime, more creativity and higher educational attainment. 

We want to get this book into the hands of as many policy-makers as 
possible, starting with the UK - the most economically unequal country in 
Europe. If you'd like to give this book to a politician, please visit 
nin.tl/ShareTheEqualityEffect 

HELEN WALLIS 

for New Internationalist Co-operative helen.wallis@newint.org 
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Letters 


Praise, blame and all points in between? Give us your feedback. 

The New Internationalist welcomes your letters. But please keep them short. They might be edited for purposes of space or clarity. 
Letters should be sent to letters@newint.org or to your local Nl office. Please remember to include a town and country for your address. 


Media blackout 

Just to say thank you for 
the West Papua edition 
(NI 502). I remember the 
issue on East Timor (NI 
253), way back. Edited by 
John Pilger, it was a quick, 
as well as deep, fix on the 
bloody and illegal occupation 
of what is now Timor-Leste 
by the Indonesian military, 
recognized by Australia as 
legal. Until liberation. 

There is something 
you should know about 
Australia. Unless there is a 
difference in policy between 
the two major parties, 

Liberal and Labor, there 
will be next to no coverage 
by the ABC, and none by 
the commercial channels. 

East Timor used to get 
next to no coverage because 
both parties supported the 
illegal occupation. There 
is minimal coverage of 
Indigenous imprisonment 
here. No coverage either 
of Australia’s coal exports 
(we are the largest exporter 
of coal). There is now no 
coverage of West Papua for 
the same reason. And, by 


the way, there is next to no 
coverage of the people we 
hold hostage on Manus Island 
and Nauru, refugees in a 
living hell, where they have 
been for more than three 
years; so you are breaking a 
media blackout here. 

Stephen Langford Australia 

Missing isles 

Your West Papua expose 
(NI 502) was most 
appreciated, and timely given 
the growing world awareness, 
sparked to a large extent by the 
efforts of Benny Wenda, of the 
54-year Indonesian genocide 
against the indigenous 
Melanesian West Papuan 
rightful owners of the land. 

It would have been doubly 
appreciated if your map had 
included the Raj Ampat 
islands (a growing, once 
pristine, tourist destination) 
to the west of the Birds Head 
Peninsula. 

John W Gratton Wilson 

Warrnambool, Australia 

Sold out 

Lrom 1955 to 1960 I was a 
boy expatriate in Madang, 


New Guinea, not far from 
West Papua. When Indonesia 
invaded I was very sorry for 
the West Papuan people, and 
angry with the UN, the US 
and Australia, because they 
had abandoned and sold out 
them out. 

If we can now right this 
huge wrong I’ll be very happy, 
but if there’s another vote it 
must be a genuine one, not 
another bogus one like before; 
and transmigrants and their 
families must not be allowed 
to vote. 

Peter Schaper Biggenden, Australia 

One-sided 

I was excited to see a feature 
article on Cyprus (NI 502), 
my island. However, it did 
not take long to feel a deep 
sense of disappointment. 

Once again we read of Greek 
Cypriots talking on behalf of 
Turkish Cypriots as the only 
legitimate representatives of 
the island. There has been 
meddling by the great powers, 
both US and British, no 
question about that. However, 
as ever, no-one is innocent. 
There is no indication of 


whether Greek Cypriots 
take any responsibility for 
the bloody conflict, which 
resulted in the division of the 
island where people, both 
Turkish and Greek Cypriots, 
have become refugees in 
their own country. There 
is also no mention of the 
Annan Plan (hri.org/docs/ 
annan/), which envisaged 
uniting the island. In 2004, 
it was put to a referendum. It 
was the Greek Cypriots who 
said ‘No’. Turkish Cypriots 
accepted the Plan. 

I hope we can read a 
balanced account of the 
Cyprus problem and the 
struggles and predicament 
of Turkish Cypriots stuck 
between a corrupt regime in 
Turkey which hates them for 
their modernity, education 
and liberal views on Islam 
(among other things); and a 
Greek Cypriot regime which 
is yet to free itself from its 
racist past and the clutches of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, 
which still sees Turkish 
Cypriots as the remnants of 
hated Ottomans. 

Selma Babayigit Bristol, England 


□PEN WINDOW 

Each month we showcase the work of a 
different cartoonist - in collaboration with 

cartoonmovement.com 


THIS MONTH: 

Ramses Morales from Cuba with 
dragon's Breath 7 

This was a response to President Trump's decision 
to withdraw from the Paris deal on climate 
change. Ramses Morales is based in the Cuban 
city of Trinidad, where he draws political cartoons 
and illustrations for the national and international 
press. He taught cartooning and illustration in 
the local Art Academy for 12 years and continues 
to write and create artwork for the Office of 
Conservation in Trinidad, which is a UNESCO 
World Heritage Site. 
ramsesdrawing.com 
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Illustration: Sarah John 


Letter from Cochabamba 



AMY BOOTH visits an 
event of festive solidarity 
in support of a desperate 
cause. 


It's Sunday afternoon and I'm cycling 

to a fundraiser fair. I’m worried about 
finding it: the address is a nondescript 
corner in the suburbs, and Bolivians 
are not in the habit of putting up signs 
for anything. It turns out my concern 
is unfounded. 

I had been envisaging a quiet affair 
in a community hall. When I get 
there, I find half of the road has been 
closed for several blocks. There is a 
stage, pounding music, and several 
hundred people. 

This is a kermesse , a solidarity fair 
raising money for my friend Jose Luis’s 
best friend, Pablo. A serious motorbike 
accident has left him in intensive care, 
and his family have been landed with 
an enormous medical bill. 

The event is heaving when I 
arrive. Stands are selling typical 
Cochabamban and Bolivian dishes: 
peanut soup, lapping (flank steak with 
broad beans and corn) and miltmesa 
(fried, breaded meat or chicken with 
rice and salad), as well as the local 
beer, Taquina. Dancers in bright green 
outfits and feathered hats dance t’inkus 
to the song T’una Papita by legendary 
folk band, Kjarkas. The queues for 
food tickets reach right across the fair. 

I am blown away by the turnout, 
an example of the solidarity that is my 
favourite thing about Bolivia. Someone 
tells me that 800 plates of food were 
cooked for the occasion. Many people 
here don’t even know Pablo, but they 
have shown up because they know 
his family and friends, or heard about 
it through their neighbourhood 
association. 

Families stroll about snacking on 
sweets, and the atmosphere reminds 
me of fetes in my village in England, 
but there is a haunting twist. Posters 
either side of the stage and t-shirts 
worn by the organisers bear photos 
of Pablo’s face and words of support: 
‘Don’t give up now, Pablo!’ 

A lady with a collecting tin comes 
round. Taped to the side is a portrait of 


him: an attractive, confident-looking 
guy with a well-kept haircut and a 
strong jaw. Next to it is a grainy photo 
of him lying in a hospital bed, his face 
swollen, pale except for the bruises. 

I don’t even know him, but the sight 
makes me go cold inside. 

In Bolivia, death always seems to be 
a little closer than at home. Tabloids 
print grotesque images of the victims 
of grizzly crimes every day. Bolivian 
life expectancy is 70 years, over 10 
years younger than my native Britain’s 
81, according to WHO data. 

Heartening as it is to see the 
outpouring of support for Pablo, I am 
dismayed that this is necessary at all. 

The right to life must be the most basic 
right a human can have, yet the cost of 
the medical care required just for him 
to stay alive means his family need the 
support of an entire community. 

Stories such as this are common in 
Bolivia: other friends had to sell their 
house and live in a makeshift home of 
tarpaulins and wooden fencing when 
one of their brothers got leukaemia. 
Watching the news with my colleague 
some weeks ago, an impassioned appeal 
was broadcast for a single mother with 


an agonizing medical 
condition in her leg. She 
was filmed, sobbing in pain, 
asking for support from anyone 
who was watching. ‘In Bolivia, if 
you don’t have money, you die,’ my 
colleague said. 

I watch the packed tables, the 
snaking queues, the dancers, all 
in support of one man. As the US 
government moves to repeal the 
Affordable Care Act and the British 
NHS, which provides free healthcare, 
faces chronic funding shortages, I 
imagine how many Bolivian lives 
would be transformed if healthcare 
were free or comprehensive insurance 
affordable. To me, the idea that 
accident or illness could throw you 
into destitution is probably the most 
chilling aspect of life in a country 
where such a safety net doesn’t exist. 

A few days after the kermesse, I 
found out that Pablo didn’t make 
it. Now, not only are his family 
grieving, they are also faced with 
huge medical costs. I am sure that if 
Bolivia had free or easily affordable 
healthcare, any attempt to remove such 
provisions would be met with riots. 
More developed countries shouldn’t 
lose sight of that - anything else is an 
injustice. ■ 


Amy Booth is a freelance journalist and circus 
instructor living in Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
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Agenda IN THE NEWS 


INDONESIA 

Copy-cat war on drugs 



President Joko Widodo has stopped 
executing foreigners for drug smuggling - 
after two rounds in 2015 and 2016 - but 
that doesn’t mean that his war on drugs 
is over. Instead, the battlefield is shifting 
from the execution chambers to the streets. 

Widodo has empowered the National 
Narcotics Bureau and the Police to use force 
against drug traders, with little oversight. 

The President seems drugs obsessed - he once called 
drugs the ‘Number 1 problem’ facing Indonesia, despite 
evidence showing that the figures he cited, such as 4.5 
million addicts, were grossly overestimated. 

He has also ignored the growing global consensus 
that heavy-handed tactics have failed to stop both drug 
usage and smuggling globally, and that a more effective 
approach is to look at drugs as a public health issue. 

To make matters worse, Indonesia has cut funding for 
rehabilitation. 

Yet the policy has proved popular nationally. ‘The 
government can resume execution - at any time - as a 
populist tool to show the public that they are tough on 
crime,’ says Ricky Gunawan, a human-rights lawyer with 
the Jakarta-based LBH Masyarakat (Community Legal 
Aid Institute). ‘To date no politician has been brave 
enough to publicly say that the way we are dealing with 
drug problems in Indonesia isn’t just failing, but is also 
damaging to human rights.’ 


Since the war on drugs has moved to the streets, LBH 
Masyarakat has noted an uptick in extra-judicial killings. 

‘These killings are now more visible on the news,’ says 
Gunawan. ‘Last year there were at least 14 deaths [in 
total], while in three months from January to March this 
year [there were] at least seven killings. This is obviously 
worrying.’ 

What is driving this? One factor may be that Widodo’s 
administration openly admires the well-covered, brutal 
war on drugs being fought by President Rodrigo Duterte 
in the neighbouring Philippines. 

‘It may be that the killings with impunity in the 
Philippines are creating a more permissive atmosphere for 
such killings in the region,’ says Gloria Lai, Senior Policy 
Officer with the International Drug Policy Consortium. 
She believes Duterte’s crackdown may be contributing 
not just to recent killings in Indonesia, but also to similar 
cases in nearby Thailand and Cambodia. ■ 

Nithin Coca 


SPAIN 

Fearless cities 

Radical mayors are taking control 
of major cities through a tidal wave 
of citizen organizing that has spread 
across Spain and is rippling out across 
Europe and beyond. 

Barcelona is the most high-profile 
and ambitious rebel city of the lot. 
Citizen platform Barcelona en Cornu 
won control of the city in 2015, 
putting feminist housing-activist Ada 
Colau into city hall as Mayor. The 
coalition operates through peoples’ 
assemblies and has committed to full 
transparency, in an attempt to do away 
with the corrupt politics of the main 
parties. Their politics hinge around the 
right to the city, promoting social and 
solidarity economics, expanding the 
commons, re-municipalizing water and 
energy supplies, and opening doors to 
migrants. 


Similar citizen platforms - a loose 
grouping of citizens and progressive 
political parties brought together by 
social movement activists - have taken 
control of local authorities in several 
major cities in Spain including Madrid, 
Valencia, A Coruna and Zaragoza, as 
well as in Ibiza and many other smaller 
municipalities. 

And Spanish cities are not alone. 
Europe is dotted with initiatives and 
the trend is catching on in the US 
where cities are banding together 
against Trump to defend the rights of 
women and LGBT+ people, uphold 
the Paris agreement on climate 
change, and to defend the rights of the 
undocumented. 

In May a surprising municipal 
revolution took place in the city of 
Jackson, in the heart of staunchly 
Republican Mississippi, which voted 
overwhelmingly to put radical black 
activist Chokwe Antar Lumumba into 


office. ‘Jackson really is the belly of the 
beast,’ commented Lumumba in an 
interview in In These Times. ‘If we can 
change things in Mississippi, then the 
hope is that we can serve as a model 
for the rest of the world.’ ■ 

Claire Fauset 


• • 

The thorny 
question of Israel/ 
Palestine has 
been a cause 
for concern 
throughout the 
four-and-a-half 
decades of this 
magazine's 
existence. It can 
be difficult to 
put news reports from there in context, 
given the vast and complex back 
story, which is where the greater space 


15 years ago. 




Ecuador rips up 16 
toxic trade treaties 


Chaideer Mahyuddin / Getty Images 








EU/WORLD 

Copyright win for the blind 

The visually impaired community 
is celebrating a victory over the 
copyright industry, after the EU 
agreed to introduce exceptions for 
blind and visually impaired people. 

‘We’re delighted the EU has come 
as far as it has on the issue,’ says Penny 
Hartin, CEO of the World Blind 
Union. ‘This is a big deal for the blind 
in the EU and across the world.’ 

In May the European Council and 
Parliament approved the directive and 
regulation to implement the 2013 
Marrakesh Treaty, which aims to 
increase the availability of books in 
accessible formats through copyright 
exceptions. 

The EU signed the treaty back in 
2014, but had failed to implement it 
due to pressure from publishers and 
lobbying organizations that sought 
to add caveats, and to shift the debate 
from human rights to a business issue. 

One of their objectives was to 
include compensation for publishers 
who abide by the treaty, a measure 
that blind people saw as a tax on their 
disability. 

The EU produces a significant 
share of books in accessible formats. 
The Marrakesh Treaty is particularly 
important for visually impaired people 
in the Global South, where accessible 
materials can be limited or non-existent. 

The directive and regulation 
will now be written into law by all 
EU national parliaments - with 
repercussions far beyond the union. ■ 
Alessio Perrone 


attached to a New Internationalist main 
theme can come into its own. I think our 
best attempt at picking a path through 
the minefield and seeing a way forward 
was Richard Swift's Israel & Palestine: 

The occupation is killing us all from 2002 
(nin.tl/killingusall). The magazine and 
its editor faced a hailstorm of critical 
letters and messages afterwards, many 
of them downright abusive, and there is 
probably no single topic in the world that 
arouses such ire - often from completely 
entrenched positions. But the clear-eyed 
focus of contributors, both Israeli and 
Palestinian, on stopping new settlements 


Trump's deals with Saudi Arabia 
will fuel the war in Yemen 


Introducing ••• 

Lenin Moreno 

In a hotly contested April election, 
Ecuadorians replaced one Leftist 
president with another. The result was 
unusual in several ways. 

Firstly, the new president, 64-year- 
old Lenin Moreno, is paraplegic and 
now the world's only head of state in a 
wheelchair. In 2013, he was nominated 
for a Nobel Peace Prize for his advocacy 
work for disabled people. 

With Latin America's Bolivarian 
and leftist wave in definite ebb (losses 
in Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela and a 
referendum defeat in Bolivia), Moreno's 
election to replace Rafael Correa is a 
sign that the conservative drift on the 
continent may be slowing. And unlike 
Presidents to the north in Venezuela and 
to the south in Bolivia, Correa did not try 
to extend his term indefinitely, choosing 
instead to step down from power and 
break the identification of'21st century 



socialism' with one particular leader. 

This proved quite successful - Moreno 
and his Alianza Pais party won nearly 52 
per cent of the vote in the second round 
of the election, on 2 April this year. 

Moreno, whose disability resulted 
from a brutal robbery, used laughter 
therapy as part of his recovery. He 
promises to continue 'the revolution' 
listening more closely to critics than 
Correa who faced charges of high¬ 
handed censorship and corruption. Julian 
Assange of Wikileaks fame, who resides 
in exile in the Ecuadorean embassy in 
London, was much relieved by Moreno's 
victory since his opponent, conservative 
pro-austerity banker Guillermo Lasso, 
had promised save tax dollars by ending 
the offer of sanctuary. ■ 

Richard Swift 


ROMANIA 

Rosia Montana blowback 

9 

A Canadian mining firm is suing 
Romania for blocking a controversial 
goldmine in Ro§ia Montana, 
Transylvania. 

Gabriel Resources is seeking up to $4 
billion in compensation - equal to two 
per cent of Romania’s GDP, and half 
its annual budget - if the mine in Ro§ia 
Montana is not given the go-ahead. 
Ro§ia Montana was lined up to be 


and resisting the occupation seemed 
entirely sensible. Since then voices for 
peace within Israeli politics have found 
it even more difficult to gain a hearing 
- yet the work of Palestinian and Israeli 
peace activists continues to inspire, 
and bore fruit just weeks ago in a mass 
demonstration in Tel Aviv. Coincidentally, 
the online version of our magazine from 
10 years ago this month contains within 
it a long, typically combative interview 
with Noam Chomsky on Israel-Palestine 
that is also well worth reading 
(nin.tl/Chomskyspecial). ■ 

Chris Brazier 


Domestic violence: victims 
left on their own in Pakistan 


the site of Europe’s largest open-pit 
goldmine using highly toxic cyanide 
extraction. The planned site would 
have blasted away four mountains and 
three villages, displacing 2,000 people. 

Recently released documents - 
revealed after public pressure - show 
that the dispute is expected to go on 
at least until 2020, unless the parties 
decide to settle. 

The suit threatens the victory of a 
hard-fought, high-profile campaign to 
stop the mine. As Romanian journalist 
Claudia Ciobanu told newswire 
Common Dreams: ‘Gabriel is trying to 
make Romanians pay for having pushed 
their legislators to do the right thing.’ 

The mining firm submitted the 
claim in 2015 to the World Bank’s 
International Centre for Settlement 
of Investment Disputes, claiming that 
Romania had breached obligations in 
treaties with Canada and Britain. 

‘This is exactly the kind of case that 
would be possible under the CETA deal,’ 
warns Pia Eberhardt of the Corporate 
Europe Observatory, in reference to the 
recently approved trade pact between 
Canada and the EU. 

Alessio Perrone 



UK General Election - 
the earth just moved 
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Agenda IN THE NEWS 


MALAWI 

Neutralizing the killer in the kitchen 

Household air pollution is creating a major health 
crisis in Malawi, where inhaling smoke in badly 
ventilated homes has become the country’s leading 
health risk, causing one in every ten deaths. 

In the picture, Rose Kandodo cooks on an 
‘improved’ Aleva stove (she says the food tastes just 
as good). 

Efforts to relieve the cooking-fumes crisis have 
included the promotion and distribution of stoves like 
Rose’s that emit less smoke and consume less energy. 

Women and children are disproportionately 
affected as family members who spend the most time 
in the kitchen. 

Traditional cooking practices include burning 
firewood and cooking indoors on open fires, 
producing fumes that lead to strokes, coronary heart 
disease, lung cancer and other lung diseases when 
inhaled. 

To read the stories of other women like Rose, 
and find out how cooking practices are fuelling 
deforestation, visit New Internationalist’s immersive 
digital feature at nin.tl/smokeandmirrors 

Ingrid Gercama and Nathalie Bertrams 



JAPAN 

Pacifism in peril, again 

Hawkish Japanese Prime Minister 
Shinzo Abe is trying to tinker with 
Japan’s pacifist constitution - but 
peace activists are organizing to 
thwart him. 


Abe has announced plans to amend 
the Constitution by 2020, to coincide 
with the Tokyo Olympics, using the 
charter’s 70th anniversary as a pretext. 

Abe says the revisions are necessary 
for Japan to be ‘reborn and move 
strongly forward’. Many Japanese 
activists disagree, arguing Abe’s real 


agenda is to revise the constitution’s 
war-renouncing Article 9. They fear 
this will take Japan back to its pre-war 
past, when the military used emergency 
laws enacted in the name of national 
security to hijack political power. 

One of Abe’s oldest opponents, 
now 102, sees dangerous parallels to 
the 1930s. ‘Back then, I was arrested 
by the military authorities merely for 
supporting the communist party. Never 
again,’ she says. 

It is not yet clear exactly what 
changes Abe is proposing, but he has 
successfully watered down the peace 
clause in the past. And the prime 
minister possesses the strength in 
Japan’s parliament to achieve the two- 
thirds majority necessary for a formal 
constitutional revision. 

It is less clear whether he can 
secure a simple majority in a public 
referendum, which is also required 
for revision. Currently, 50 per 
cent of Japanese voters oppose any 
constitutional change, with 63 per cent 
against revising Article 9. It is likely 
Abe will take a step-by-step approach 
- first proposing non-controversial 
amendments to get the public 
comfortable with revision, and then 
introducing more contentious changes. 
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Reasons to be cheerful 


NORWAY 

The People vs Arctic Oil 

Environmental groups are suing the 
Norwegian government after it handed 
out new licences to drill in the Arctic 
for the first time in 20 years. 

Greenpeace Norway and Young 
Friends of the Earth Norway (Vagenes 
Natur og Ungdom) filed a lawsuit 
following Norway’s issuing of 13 
licences to drill in unexplored areas 
of the northern Barents Sea in May 
2016, against the advice of marine and 
climate researchers. 

The new areas licensed for drilling 
are part of fragile and complex 
ecosystems, and some are close to 
Iskanten, the ice-edge zone before the 
open ocean. 

The activists behind the trial 
say its impact will go beyond the 
resolution of the court case. ‘This is 
an opportunity to mobilize people, 
create awareness and tell the fossil 
industry that the fight against Arctic 
oil continues,’ said Tina Andersen 
from Young Friends of the Earth 
Norway. 


He is floating a broad range of 
possible constitutional changes, seen 
by many as sweeteners, to camouflage 
his real ambitions. Gimmicks include a 
constitutional amendment mandating 
free higher education. Abe is also 
suggesting giving legal status to Japan’s 
Self Defence Forces, a potentially 
popular policy when 87 per cent 
of voters think Japan’s security is 
threatened, especially by North Korea 
and China, according to a Japanese 
Broadcasting Corporation (NHK) poll. 

Civil-liberties advocates and peace 
activists are already organizing 
resistance. In May thousands of 
demonstrators gathered in sites across 
the country to protest against Abe’s 
controversial new Conspiracy Act, 
which allows greater surveillance of 
those suspected of a crime. Opposition 
activists see the Act as a pretext for 
silencing dissent ahead of a referendum 
on constitutional reform. ‘This bill can 
be interpreted to make me a target of 
surveillance, just for participating in an 
anti-government protest like this one,’ 
said one young female protestor. 

Ironically, Abe’s actions are reviving 
the vocal opposition and activism he 
seeks to quell. ■ 

Tina Burrett 


Campaigners argue that the licenses 
violate the rights of young people, as 
well as article 112 of the Norwegian 
constitution - which binds the state 
to protect and maintain a diverse and 
healthy natural environment. 

They will also cite the Paris 
Agreement, ratified by Norway, which 
pledges to keep global warming under 
2°C. Researchers from University 
College London suggest that to meet 
this target all Arctic oil should be kept 
underground. 

A crowdfunding campaign has 
raised over 500,000 Norwegian Kroner 
($60,000) for legal costs. The first 
hearing will take place this coming 
November in the Oslo District Court. 
Campaigners expect the case to go 
through to the Court of Appeal. 

A recent study by the United 
Nations environment agency UNEP 
reveals a proliferation of climate suits, 
which have tripled since 2014. 

‘The science can stand up in a court 
of law, and governments need to make 
sure their responses to the problem do 
too,’ said UNEP head Erik Solheim. ■ 
Alessio Perrone 


CHINA 

Anthem tempo-tantrum 

No clapping along. No talking. No 
answering the phone. You can’t 
sing it at weddings, nor at funerals. 
And soon, you won’t be able to sing 
China’s national anthem too fast - or 
too slow. 

China’s appetite for citizen control 
is going one step further with a new 
bill that seeks to regulate the tempo at 
which ‘The March of the Volunteers’ 
has to be sung. 

The bill stems from growing concern 
that the anthem is not universally 
respected and cherished. 

‘Due to a lack of legal constraints, 
the national anthem is casually used 
and sung in an un-solemn manner,’ 
state-owned Xinhua News has claimed. 
State media also reported ‘chaos’ after 
someone laughed during the song. 

The draft bill, which was due to be 
heard this month, includes sanctions 
for those who put the anthem in a 
‘damaging situation’. This has led to 
speculation among Chinese internet 
users on social-media site Weibo that 
they may fall foul of the law if they 
cannot sing in tune or in tempo. ■ 

Alessio Perrone 


Rubbish school furniture 

A project in Senegal is teaching 
students to turn junk into structures 
useful to schools and the public. 

Pupils working with French NGO 3000 
Ecomen' are filling tyres with rubbish 
and cement to build benches and 
other furniture. The project has already 
recycled over 17,000 tonnes of waste in 
this way. 3000 Ecomen is now seeking 
to replicate the project in Morocco, 
Tunisia and Ethiopia. 



Solar power going cheap 

Solar power is going through a 
sustained 'world historic' price drop 
in India, undercutting fossil fuels. In 
May, India made headlines as energy 
companies offered to charge 2.62 
rupees ($0.04) per kilowatt-hour (kWh) 
for solar energy, but the price keeps 
tumbling. Experts say it will keep 
coming down, and expect it to drop as 
low as 1.5 rupees ($0.02). The price of 
solar energy is now about 20 per cent 
lower than dirty energy, partly due to 
the government push for clean energy. 

Nutritious tents 

A group of Quechua indigenous 
women in a remote highland 
community in central Bolivia are 
managing to grow their own food and 
improve family nutrition, despite the 
extreme climate they live in, through 
the use of 'solar tents'. These kitchen 
gardens in plastic greenhouses protect 
crops from intense frosts and chronic 
water shortages. Since the project by 
the rural ministry with the support 
of the UN began two years ago, the 
women report they have wiped out 
child malnutrition, boosted calorie 
intake and saved money. 
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The Big Story THE EQUALITY EFFECT 


The political landscape may seem particularly bleak at present. 
But, if we stand back and look at the bigger picture, the 
dominance of rightwing populists and neoliberal policies is 
likely to be a temporary blip. The evidence is mounting that 
greater economic equality benefits all people in all societies, 
whether you are rich, poor or in-between. Once this is widely 
understood, politicians and policymakers will be forced to take 
note, as DANNY DORLING explains. 


For the three decades prior to 2008, some 

countries, including the US and the UK, 
chose a path that led to greater inequality, 
often on the assumption that there was no 
viable alternative. Yet, even under intensifying 
globalization, many other nation-states 
have continued to take a different road and 
have chosen ever-greater equality. Today, it 
is through the examples of how life differs 
between more and less economically equitable 
countries that we are able to measure the 
equality effect. 

The equality effect can appear magical. 

In more equal countries, human beings are 
generally happier and healthier; there is less 
crime, more creativity, more productivity, and 
- overall - higher real educational attainment. 
The evidence for the benefits of living 
more economically equitable lives is now so 
overwhelming that it will soon start to change 
politics and societies all over the world. 

This may be hard to credit with a puerile 
reality-show host in the White House and 
rightwing populism on the march in Europe. 
But the time will come when this positive 
equality effect will be as readily accepted as the 
benefits of women voting or of former colonies 
gaining independence, which were seen as 
outlandish ideas only a century ago - and that 
time may come very soon. Greater equality is 
no longer just c a dangerous idea’; we now have 
evidence of what happens when some countries 
choose to become more economically equitable 
and others don’t. 

But we also have short memories. We forget 
that not long ago people argued vehemently 
against women being allowed to vote or whole 
countries having their freedom. So we often 
fail to ask what we are doing today that will be 
regarded with horror in the future. 

The basic thrust of this magazine theme - 
and the book from which it is drawn, which 
tells the story more fully - is that human beings 
are found to be happier and healthier the more 
economically equal we are. Greater equality 
is not sufficient for widespread happiness, but 


it is necessary. This is borne out by looking at 
statistics from all over the world - as well as by 
surveying long stretches of human history with 
the benefit of hindsight. 

Greater economic equality does not mean 
all people doing very similar work, or living in 
very similar types of families, or similar homes. 
It does not mean all schools being the same or 
all people being paid exactly the same. It means 
moving towards all people being respected 
and fairly rewarded for the work they do, the 
contributions they make and the needs they 
have. It means respecting reciprocity. Money 
is relative. If some people are over-rewarded, 
others are effectively fined. 

Equality means being afforded the same 
rights, dignity and freedoms as other people. 
These include the right to access resources, the 
dignity of being seen as able, and the freedom 
to choose what to make of your life on an 
equal footing with others. Believing that we all 
deserve such parity is very far from suggesting 
that we would all behave in the same way if we 
had more equal opportunities. 

Although leftwing and green politicians 
tend to advocate greater equality more vocally, 
and rightwing and fascist ones tend to oppose 
it, equality is actually not the preserve of 
any political label. Great inequality has been 
sustained or increased under systems labelled 
as socialist and communist. Some free-market 
systems have seen equalities grow and the 
playing field become more level. Anarchistic 
systems can be either highly equitable or 
inequitable. Many such social systems existed in 
the past before the rule of law and the concept 
of property became widespread, and they were 
not all greatly equitable or inequitable. 

Setting out to become more unequal 

At the beginning of the 20th century most 
affluent countries were similarly unequal, and 
then became similarly equal by the middle 
decades of that century, so it was very difficult 
to ascertain what specific effects could be 
associated with different degrees of inequality 


Greater equality 
is not sufficient 
for widespread 
happiness, but 
it is necessary 
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The Big Story THE EQUALITY EFFECT 


Percentage income share of the best off 1% in 12 countries: earliest, lowest, highest, latest records 

Country Earliest record Lowest Highest Latest record 

recorded value recorded value 


United States 

1913 

17.96 

1973 

7.74 

1928 

19.60 

2014 

17.85 

United Kingdom 

1918 

19.28 

1978 

5.72 

1919 

19.59 

2012 

12.70 

Canada 

1920 

14.40 

1978 

7.60 

1938 

18.41 

2010 

12.22 

Germany 

1900 

18.63 

1995 

8.84 

1917 

22.42 

2010 

13.13 

India 

1922 

12.72 

1981 

4.39 

1938 

17.82 

1999 

8.95 

Switzerland 

1933 

9.98 

1983 

8.39 

1939 

11.78 

2010 

10.63 

France 

1920 

17.95 

1983 

6.99 

1923 

18.91 

2012 

8.94 

Japan 

1900 

16.25 

1945 

6.43 

1938 

19.92 

2010 

9.51 

Netherlands 

1914 

20.96 

1993 

5.24 

1916 

27.88 

2012 

6.33 

Finland 

1920 

15.27 

1983 

3.49 

1920 

15.27 

2009 

7.46 

Sweden 

1903 

26.99 

1981 

3.97 

1916 

28.04 

2010 

7.24 

China 

1982 

7.87 

1983 

7.70 

2007 

13.72 

2010 

12.22 


Source: World Wealth and Income Database, accessed in March 2017. 


and equality. However, since the 1970s the 
affluent countries of the world have diverged. 
Because of that divergence we are now able to 
quantify what the effects of varying levels of 
economic equality appear to be. 

It was 44 years ago, in 1973, that inequalities 
in the US reached an all-time low - at this 
point, the richest one per cent of people 
earned only 7.7 times the average US wage - a 
remarkably high level of economic equality. The 
table above shows the earliest and latest records 
on inequality in 12 major countries as well as 
highest and lowest points achieved since those 
records started being collected. 

These figures really do matter because 
they show not just how much inequality has 
varied across time but also that it varies greatly 
between affluent countries at any one point in 
time. When people tell you that high inequality 
is inevitable, you need a table like this as 
evidence that they are wrong. 

It is true that within recent living memory 
almost everywhere was more equal than it is 
today. If you live in the US, it will be hard to 
imagine a world in which the boss earns just 7.7 
times more than the average worker - yet this 
was the case as recently as 1973. People in the 
Netherlands or Finland, by contrast, would be 
appalled if inequality in their countries rose up 
to those levels. They are already horrified that 
they have risen up from their own minimums 
of, respectively, five, three-and-a-half and four 
times the average worker’s wage. However, the 
most recent data for the US, UK and Germany 
show the average pay of the top one per cent 
being respectively 18, 13 and 12 times average 
earnings. 


Britain was even more equitable than the US 
in the 1970s and peak equality lasted a little 
longer. I grew up in that era of much greater 
equality in the UK. I was 10 years old in 1978 
when the rich were least rich, when the best-off 
one per cent earned only 5.7 times the average 
income. By 2007, that figure had risen to 15.4 
times. Almost every year since I was aged 10 I 
have watched the very rich get even richer and, 
immediately below them, the affluent take more 
and more of what was left. This has left less and 
less for most people, especially for the poorest, 
whose numbers have grown. The somewhat 
heartless statistics in the table above tell a story 
both of the relentless growth of inequality in 
some rich countries, and of other countries 
choosing to keep levels of income inequality 
comparatively low. 

If you have lived through the last four decades 
in the US, Canada or the UK, then simply by 
observing what has happened around you it 
looked (until very recently) as if the best-off 
would always take more and more. You might 
have concluded that, if you didn’t join them, or 
at least begin to behave like them, your life and 
those of your children would suffer. 

But look again at the table above and you’ll 
see that the same trend of ever-rising inequality 
hardly applied at all in the Netherlands, Sweden 
or France over this same time period. There 
is greed and corruption everywhere - but it 
is better controlled in some countries than in 
others. 

Greed of the rich worldwide 

At the start of the last century, almost 
everywhere in the world, the richest one per 


Within 
recent living 
memory 
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everywhere 
was more 
equal than it 
is today 
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cent received between 10 and 30 per cent of all 
the personal income. Who those richest people 
were changed in China from feudal lords to 
communist officials (and their friends), and in 
India from the Raj to local entrepreneurs (and 
the most corrupt politicians), but there is always 
a top one per cent. 

For 60 years of the 20 th century, inequalities 
fell rapidly almost everywhere. The income 
share of the top one per cent in society is just 
one measure of inequality, but it is a good 
measure; using it ensures you focus on the rich, 
their take and their behaviour. Even a cursory 
study of inequality reveals that the greed of 
the rich is the real problem, not some laziness 
among the poor. In practice, the ‘one-per¬ 
cent-take’ statistic correlates closely with other 
measures of inequality, but it may be one of the 
best to focus on because the very richest have 
such a disproportionate effect. People compare 
their own situations with those just above them 
and with the richest more than with those 
just below. Scholars who study inequality are 
coming to believe it is vital to concentrate on 
the rich as the major problem, rather than to 
2 continue the historical tradition of focusing so 
| much on the poor. 1 

J By 1980, almost nowhere did this elite 
5 receive as much as 10 per cent! By the end of 
£ the first decade of this century, inequalities 


had risen again, but 
we also had a wider 
variety of outcomes 
between countries in 
terms of equality and 
inequality than has 
ever previously been 
recorded. Worldwide, we 
collectively appear to be 
making new choices and 
winning at least some of 
the battles. 

It is important to 
remember that the 
majority of the rich 
countries of the world 
still enjoy levels of 
equality similar to those 
experienced by Canada, 
the US and the UK 
when they were at or 
near their most equal. 

It is far easier to treat 
others as equals in times 
and places of greater 
widespread equality. 

Then you do not have to behave like a saint in 
order not to fiddle your expenses. It is easier to 
behave well when you are all more equal. And 
we have known this for many centuries. It led to 


Choose where you 
are born carefully 

Greater equality has some clear benefits for 
babies. In poorer societies, infants are more 
likely to die within their first year of life than 
in richer ones, but in more equitable poor 
societies those risks are also reduced. 

In Cuba infant mortality rates are at 4 
per 1,000, less than in the hugely wealthier 
United States (6 per 1,000). The rates of infant 
deaths per 1,000 live births in Iceland and 
Japan - two of the most equitable affluent 
countries - were a third of those in the US in 
2015. This suggests that two-thirds of all the 
infants dying every year in the US are dying 
unnecessarily. 

In very unequal and poor India, the rate 
in 2009 was 50 deaths per 1,000 born and in 
more equitable (in some ways) and a little 
less poor China it was 17 per 1,000. For every 
grieving parent in China each day there were 
three in India. 
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Povertywagesinthe 
world's biggest economy. 
Cooks, cashiers and 
other minimum-wage 
earners join anti-Trump 
activists on a march for an 
increase in the minimum 
wage during a 'March on 
McDonald's' in Chicago, 
Illinois in May 2017. 
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The Big Story THE EQUALITY EFFECT 


one of the most famous declarations of all time 
about the right to be treated as an equal and to 
be healthy, free and happy as a result: 

c We hold these truths to be self-evident , that 
all men [sic] are ereated equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with eertain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happinessd 

US Declaration of Independence, 1776 

Today, on its website, the officials of the US 
House of Representatives celebrate key gains in 
greater equality, writing: 

‘The House’s first African-American member 
was elected in 1870. The first Hispanic member 
took office in 1877, the first woman member in 
1917, the first Asian-American member in 1957, 
and the first African-American woman member 
in 1969. In 2007, Representative Nancy Pelosi 
of California was elected as the first woman 
Speaker of the House.’ 2 

Nowhere are losses of equality listed as 
achievements. In future the 2008 election 
of Barack Obama will be added to that list. 
Donald Trump’s electoral victory is unlikely to 
be immortalized in the same way. Progress is 
never linear; but those who are not progressive 
are forgotten more quickly unless they become 
the worst of tyrants. 

Greater equality is often won only after great 
insult has been recognized. Future egalitarians 
may look back on us today and ask why we did 
not consider children’s rights more fully than 
we do today. They may wonder why we did not 
value more highly the rights of those at the 
end of life, of prisoners of war, of criminals, 
of people considered deranged or simple, 
of animals, of diversity in nature, of future 
generations and their rights to a habitable 
planet, and of others whom we are unable yet to 
recognize as a disregarded group. If we act now, 
then future generations may look back at us and 
say we were living in the years when the trend 
changed and we helped to change it. Many 
things become clearer with hindsight but, given 
what we know about the benefits of greater 
equality today, it is already clear what we should 
be striving for now. 

Where wealth and poverty are locked in 

For those of us unfortunate enough to live in 
inequitable countries, but fortunate enough to 
live in the rich world, we have to look back to 
before the 1980s to realize the great equalities 
that were lost and many of the ways in which 
life has changed. We have to work hard to 
remember what it was like to live in the US 
when Americans were more equal. When they 
were more equal, more people found it easier 
to stay married to someone they loved, to find 
a job they liked and to stay longer at school 
than their parents. It was similar in Britain, 
but Britain is now almost as unequal as the US 


and, during 2011-15, its population underwent 
public-sector cuts worth tens of billions that 
were mostly to the detriment of those with less. 
Many of these planned cuts have yet to be fully 
implemented and more cuts are to come. 

Then, in 2016, a slim majority in the UK 
voted to leave the European Union and in the 
US a minority voted in President Trump. Both 
events have been widely reported as being linked 
to the very high rates of economic inequality. 
And high economic inequality manifests itself 
in high inequality between men and women, by 
race and by class 3 - and in myriad other levels 
of oppression all made manifest by some having 
much less than others. As Vito Laterza put it: 

Tf we simplistically frame Trump’s 
victory and the Brexit vote as a revolt of the 
dispossessed and the disenfranchised white 
working classes - based on a partial and biased 
reading of the actual data - there is a real 
risk that the solutions we come up with will 
contribute to reinforce various forms of white 
nationalisms and xenophobic alliances, rather 
than providing a clear and uncompromising 
alternative to them. The attention has to shift to 
the whole system, with its myriads of levels of 
discrimination and oppression.’ 4 

Within the US today, wealth inequalities 
have recently risen rapidly as measured 
between households designated white and 
those labelled black or Hispanic. This increase 
in inequality in wealth began before the 
economic crash of 2008, but was greatly 
exacerbated by it. The upper of the two charts 
below shows that, by 2009, the average white 


Progress is 
never linear; 
butthose 
who are not 
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are forgotten 
quickly unless 
they become 
the worst of 
tyrants 


Change in wealth inequality by ethnicity in the US 5 
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family had recourse to 19 times more wealth 
than the average black family. 

When all the wealth of black households in 
the US is averaged out, by 2009 there was just 
$5,677 to share out among every household. 
Just four years earlier that figure had been 
$12,124. The housing-market crash hurt black 
families especially hard. However, Hispanics 
were similarly affected, with their average 
wealth falling from $18,359 per household in 
2005 to just $6,325 by 2009. These are huge 
drops, over very short time periods, for millions 
of people already with relatively low levels of 
average wealth. 

In contrast, the average US white family saw 
its mean household wealth fall from $134,992 
in 2005 to $113,149 by 2009. Most white 
families are not that wealthy - the mean average 
is inflated by a very rich minority - but the 
median white family was still much richer than 
the median black or Hispanic family. 6 Having 
low wealth in the country that perceives itself as 
the richest on earth is particularly demeaning. 

The ‘American Dream’ is based on the 
notion of social mobility, that anyone poor can 
become rich. Yet social mobility is very low in 
all the world’s most unequal rich countries. 
There, the income of your parents really 
matters in determining your likely income in 
future. The reasons are not hard to understand. 
Affluent parents are likely to give their children 
a leg-up, to pay for them to attend selective 
better-funded schools or to live in areas where 
the teachers are less stressed because they have 
to teach fewer children experiencing extreme 
poverty. These economically unequal societies 
are also far more socially segregated. 

By contrast, social mobility is high in more 
economically equitable countries because in 
those countries children have access to more 
similar resources. They will tend to go to 
similar schools, receive similar educational 
opportunities, and also be able to access a wide 
range of career options - few of which will lead 
to either very highly paid or very lowly paid 
jobs. More economically equitable countries are 
also less socially segregated. Parents worry less 
about whom their children mix with and what 
career path they take, because a person’s income 
bracket is of much lower importance. The rich 
are less rich and the poor are less poor. All are 
therefore freer to follow their heart’s desire. 

The tide has begun to turn 

Today even rightwing politicians sometimes 
talk of wanting to increase economic equality. 
They often express their concern for those 
‘left behind’ economically, but it is hard to see 
any evidence that they are interested in much 
more than the votes of such people. However, 
the fact that they have changed how they talk 
demonstrates a more widespread change in 
our common understanding. Their immediate 



predecessors talked of ‘rewarding talent’, ‘a 
rising tide lifting all boats’, ‘allowing the tall 
poppies to bloom’ to the supposed (but not 
actual) benefit of all. Now even the perpetrators 
of growing inequality claim they are against it, 
but they do not admit to their own complicity 
in creating, maintaining and even increasing it. 

The tide may be turning again towards greater 
economic equality, but the case for it needs to 
be made clearer - otherwise rightwingers will 
again subvert the argument. They will claim they 
are against inequality while quietly promoting a 
rebranded version of it. 

The case for greater equality is not just the 
reverse of the case against income and wealth 
inequality. Gaining greater equality has a set of 
particular positive effects on a society; we can 
call this ‘the equality effect’. Greater economic 
equality makes us all less stupid, less fearful 
and more satisfied with life. It may bring even 
greater benefits than that. We are not sure 
because we have tolerated immense inequality 
for so long that we can’t be sure of all that is 
possible when we eventually do treat each other 
with economic respect. 

The evidence of this positive equality effect is 
now overwhelming. But the message has not yet 
got through to most politicians and to the wider 
electorates to which they respond. Getting that 
message across is a job for all of us. ■ 

1 See, eg, Susan George, Whose crisis, whose future? Polity, 

2010.2 On the House of Representatives website, see: house, 
gov/content/learn/history 3 KGeier, The Nation, 11 Nov 2016, 
bit.ly/2kx5mVY 4 Vito Laterza's Blog, 10 Nov 2016, nin.tl/ 
Trumpmyth 5 For 2009: Pew Research Center tabulations 
of income survey and program participation data from the 
2008 panel; for 1984-2004: various US Census Bureau reports 
including Curren Population Reports. 6 R Kochhar, R Fry and P 
Taylor, Pew Centre Research, 26 July 2011, nin.tl/oDIVYp 
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The Big Story THE EQUALITY EFFECT 


When we were more equal 


Weapons: a positive view 

It is now well established that hunter-gatherer societies relied on relationships of equality and group co-operation to 
survive. Individuals who acted in selfish ways could be ostracized and would not be likely to survive if they did not find 
another group to join. 

Fear of being seen as selfish and of being rejected by others is innate in humans who are not psychologically damaged. 

It was partly tool-making that resulted in humans evolving to favour the survival of those among them who were more 
inclined to be egalitarian and one particular group of tools may have been key: weapons. Without weapons, the largest and 
fittest tend to dominate. With weapons, even the smallest can be a killer. 


Party for justice! 

Greater equality was also a prerequisite for human 
settlement. To settle in an area, and especially 
to farm it, requires a degree of co-operation 
that cannot easily be sustained if the strong are 
constantly pouncing on the weak. Crops have to 
be planted. A small surplus needs to be stored and 
respected to get through the winter, to sow next 
year’s harvest, and in case of drought. 

However, once settled, a degree of surplus can 
be amassed that hunter-gatherers would never 
have been able to carry around with them. If not 
dissipated, a surplus creates a problem because it 
gives the people who hold it power over others. 

One way to deal with this is to redistribute the 
surplus regularly. Potlatch was the name given 
to those gatherings routinely held around the 
American Pacific northwest coast to feast and 
party. Such feasting was developed as a way of 
redistributing wealth while coming together in 
celebration. The world’s earliest surviving map is of 
folk dancing in a held. 






Pyramids and other follies 

Equitable societies tend not to leave follies behind. 
Throughout history, where people lived well they left 
the least traces - generally just their bones and a few 
essential possessions. A sustainable society leaves as 
little trace of its existence as possible. The Indus Valley 
civilization of the second and third centuries BCE, for 
example, is famed for both its sustainability and for 
leaving no palaces. Why would people in an equitable 
society waste their lives building enormous monuments ? 
Monuments are built both to soak up surplus labour and 
to demonstrate superiority. With superiority comes a 
rationale for conquest. 

You could not persuade a set of free-minded people to 
build a pyramid. You would have to enslave the labourers 
either physically, economically or emotionally to get 
them to work on huge monuments that serve no obvious 
utilitarian purpose or are unnecessarily grandiose. 
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A few fragments from the surprising history of equality 


Cartoons by Ella Furness 


What did the Romans do for us? 

The standard view of the Roman Empire is of 
a civilizing force for good. Yet skeletons found 
from times and places of Roman colonization 
have indicated that people were shorter and in 
a worse state of health, with the bones showing 
evidence of increased disease and starvation. 
There is even evidence of a curtailing of 
creativity in the diminishing quality of pottery 
found in those parts of Europe most effectively 
colonized by the Romans. 

Innovation in general stalled in Europe and 
around the Mediterranean under the yoke of 
the Roman Empire. Inventions were largely 
imported from outside rather than created 
within. More egalitarian China produced 
a far greater variety than did subjugated 
Europe; from the wheelbarrow to printing and 
gunpowder, from new religious beliefs (the East 
Asian or Taoic religions) to innovations in both 
philosophy and ecology. 



Industry ups the ante 

In all of human history, social inequalities rose most abruptly during the 19th century - and most clearly in those 
parts of the world that were industrializing. Before industrialization, fashions changed slowly and the consumption of 
material goods was low. There were limits to both growth and to the wealth that could be accumulated when people 
relied on wind, water and, indirectly, the sun as their primary sources of power. 

It was when the more natural and sustainable power sources were replaced by burning coal that many more ‘goods’ 
could first be made. Steam was generated to drive machines that could more quickly transform one commodity into 
another: wool into jackets, iron into nails. But the machines could not run themselves. They needed people to tend them. 
There was suddenly no limit to what could be accumulated by a small group of people who enslaved another group to work 
for them, magnifying the effects of that labour by attaching human beings to looms and all manner of other machines. 



its 


Early capitalism and shrinking people 

Victorian Britain was a place of extremely, if not 
unprecedentedly, high inequality. Life expectancy in 
the worst parts of Manchester and Glasgow fell to be 
as low as 25 years of age for decade after decade in 
the early 19th century, and this was from within the 
powerhouses of the British Empire. By the 1850s in 
England, people’s average heights were at an all-time 
low. They recovered only slowly. By 1918, average 
heights were only back to where they had been a 
century earlier in 1818. 

The rise of capitalism is often heralded as a great 
economic success, but until 1917 it was only a success 
for those who owned great amounts of capital. Only 
after that year did economic inequalities begin to 
reduce across the world. Only from then onwards, right 
through to the 1970s, did the wealth generated in 
factories powered by burning coal begin to be spread. 
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The Big Story THE EQUALITY EFFECT 


The rich, 
the poor and 
the earth 


While it is clear that equality matters in terms 
of health and happiness, surprising new data 
reveals that it is also better for the environment 
- in the more equal rich countries, people on 
average consume less, produce less waste and 
emit less carbon. 


Inequality ratio of the best-off 
tenth of households to the 
worst-off tenth (real 90:10 
ratio), richest countries, 2015 


1 United States 

2 Singapore 

3 Israel 


20.3 
18.5 

17.4 


4 United Kingdom 17.4 


The most important benefit of the equality 

effect may be that it leads us to behave in 
ways that are less environmentally damaging. 
The evidence for this is only emerging 
now. We can track the effect across a range 
of indicators by looking at the 25 richest 
countries in the world, which have varying 
levels of inequality. The measure of inequality 
used here is the ratio between the incomes 
of the best-off 10 per cent of households 
and those of the worst-off 10 per cent. Bear 
in mind that this comparison is different 
from that on Page 14, which compared 
the income of the top one per cent with 
the average income. Bear in mind also that 
the figures for the very rich are probably 
an underestimate because so much of their 
income and wealth is hidden, especially in 
the most unequal countries. All the same, 
it is clear that some rich countries are 
substantially more unequal than others, 
ranging from the most unequal - the US - 
to the most equal - Denmark. 

So what is the environmental effect of 
living in a country in which households are 
economically unequal as compared to living 
in one in which the economic differences 
are far smaller? The book from which this 
magazine theme is drawn is able to track the 
effect in detail across 11 different indicators 
but there is only space here to touch briefly 


on four: waste; meat consumption; 
C0 2 emissions; and transport. 


5 Canada 

6 Spain 

7 Greece 

8 Italy 

9 Ireland 

10 Germany 

11 Portugal 

12 South Korea 

13 Finland 

14 Australia 

15 Netherlands 

16 New Zealand/ 
Aotearoa 

17 France 

18 Japan 

19 Austria 

20 Switzerland 

21 Sweden 

22 Norway 

23 Belgium 

24 Slovenia 

25 Denmark 


14.5 

13.6 

12.7 

11.3 
11.1 

10.4 
10.1 
10.1 

9.2 
8.8 
8.6 

8.2 

7.4 

7.3 
7.0 
6.7 

6.3 
6.2 
5.9 

5.5 
5.2 


Source: various official sources combined in 
late 2015, latest data available and consistent. 


World leaders in waste 

Almost all of what you buy ends up 
in the bin. We can only store a finite 
amount of possessions in our homes for any 
great length of time. When you buy an item, 

Economic inequality and waste production (domestic), 2009-13 
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you don’t think about junking it. But you will 
eventually throw away almost everything you 
buy. Some of it you may recycle, but recycling is 
not only never fully efficient, it also uses a great 
deal of energy and hence generates pollution 
itself. Not buying things you don’t need is far 
better, but in a world where the main function 
of advertising is to get you to buy things that 
you could live without, that is hard. 

The bubble chart below left, in which each 
country is sized according to its population, 
tracks an environmental indicator (the vertical 
axis) against levels of inequality (the horizontal 
one). Countries to the right are more unequal, 
while countries that are high up produce more 
waste. If the correlation between the two were 
perfect, they would all line up along a line 
drawn from the bottom left to the top right. 
Inevitably there are outliers that don’t fit - 
in this case Denmark and Switzerland, and 
this could be because they do a better job of 
collecting data on waste than other countries. 

But the tendency of the more unequal 
countries to produce more waste is still striking 
overall - and would be even more so if the 50 
US states were included separately as smaller 
circles. In Japan people on average buy and 
throw away half as much as people in the US - 
of everything! 

In economically unequal countries the 
pressure to buy items to keep up with your 
peers, with ‘people who count’, is enormous, 
especially when it comes to clothes, fashion, 
new cars and other status symbols. We are 
encouraged to be aspirational, to better 
ourselves, not for the greater good, but for 
selfish reasons - ultimately, to be able to get all 
that stuff. A good job is no longer one which 
benefits society, but one that pays you well. 

Carbon dioxide 

The most damaging form of pollution (in 
terms of absolute effect) is the carbon dioxide 
(C0 2 ) we are responsible for releasing into the 
atmosphere. Residents of the US contribute 
more emissions of C0 2 than any other of the 
25 rich countries featured. US emissions per 
person are almost twice those of the Japanese, 
and more than three times those of the French. 

In general, the more economically unequal 
a rich country is, the more C0 2 it emits. There 
are exceptions of course: the UK is a relatively 
low emitter because it currently has access to 
natural gas from the North Sea and has already 
mined and burned its most accessible coal; 

75 per cent of France’s electricity production 
meanwhile derives from nuclear power, which 
emits less C0 2 but creates much longer-lasting 
radioactive waste. In contrast, Australia mines 
and burns a great deal more coal (and also, 
incidentally, mines a large amount of uranium). 

In 2015 Oxfam reported in detail on 
why emissions from some countries were 


The average amount of emissions of someone in the 
poorest 10% of the global population is 60 times less than 
that of someone in the richest 10% ' 



so much greater than others. Collaborating 
with economists including Thomas Piketty, 
Oxfam discovered that what drove excessive 
consumption in any particular affluent country 
was economic inequality. This is because the 
best-off in a country tend to waste more energy, 
heat their homes more than they need to, drive 
more than they need to in bigger gas-guzzling 
cars, take more flights and require more cement 
and other materials to construct their larger- 
than-needed buildings, while at the same time 
buying and throwing away more items. In 
short, if you are very rich, money is no object 
and you want to be seen spending your riches. 
In a more equitable country people are, in 
general, more careful, public transport is better, 
and the need to keep up with those above you 
and mimic their behaviour is far less acutely felt. 

Globally, half the C0 2 emissions associated 
with individual lifestyles are due to the 
actions of the richest tenth of humanity, who 
disproportionately live in the more unequal of 
the world’s most affluent 25 countries. 

The meat-eating problem 

Eating a lot of meat is good neither for you 
nor the planet. The amount of crops that 
have to be grown and transported to feed 
the animals that we eat is far greater than 
the amount that would be needed if we just 
ate the crops themselves. So, the more meat 
per person that is eaten in a country, the less 
environmentally friendly the people of that 
country collectively are. 

By weight (if we ignore insects and fish) 
most of the animal life on our planet is now 
intensively farmed for our own consumption. 
Those animals produce enormous amounts of 
greenhouse gases during their short lives, with 
cattle being the worst polluters of all. The most 
common bird on the planet is now the domestic 
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The Big Story THE EQUALITY EFFECT 


chicken, reared solely because so many of us in 
the rich world have become so used to eating 
cheap meat. 

The bubble chart below suggests that the 
more unequal countries (again sized according 
to population) tend to consume more meat. 
Again, there are a few outliers - notably 
Australia and New Zealand/Aotearoa, possibly 
because their cultural histories are bound up 
with the rearing of sheep and cattle and their 
high levels of meat production. But the general 
trend is pretty clear. 

Our great-grandparents did not eat much 
meat at all, and chicken was often for Christmas 


Economic inequality and meat consumption (excluding fish), 2011 
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Day and the occasional Sunday. Increasing meat 
consumption has not made us healthier. In some 
countries we are now eating so excessively that 
it is making many of us obese. Obesity rates are 
much higher in affluent countries that are more 
economically unequal. One theory as to why is 
that the poor in such countries have to resort 
to cheap fast food, which is advertised to them 
aggressively and often includes lower-grade 
meat. Another theory is that in more equitable 
countries the population tends to be better 
educated and so can more easily see through the 
folly of fast-food advertising and gluttony. 

These theories remain unproven, but what 
we do know is that people in more economically 
unequal countries in general eat more meat per 
person by weight. Whatever the reason, greater 
equality is associated with less obesity and less 
meat eating, and the world needs human beings 
to eat less meat if we are to avoid depleting 
our soils, increasing greenhouse gases and also 
reducing the biodiversity of the planet to such 
an extent that monocultures prevail and we lose 
habitats. 

Transport: breathing in the fumes 

Our excessive use of motor vehicles contributes 
not only C0 2 but also other damaging gases 
such as carbon monoxide and nitrogen oxides 
as well as pumping particulate matter into the 
air we all breathe. Among the most affluent 
25 countries three stand out as extreme in this 
regard: the US, Canada and Australia. These 
three are among the least densely populated 
countries in the rich world and driving 
distances between homes and workplaces are 
often long, but they have chosen to arrange 
their cities in this way. That choice was again 
affected by economic inequality and the beliefs 
associated with it: that individual aspirations 
should trump the collective good and that The 
car is king’. 

Relatively low petrol/gasoline use in the 
UK, Singapore and Israel shows that very 
unequal countries need not necessarily use huge 
amounts. In these three cases there are large 
dense urban areas that can only function with 
good public transport such as underground 
trains, buses and trams. But it is worth noting 
that no relatively equal affluent country 
consumes more than half as much gasoline per 
person as Canada and the US do each year. All 
of us will have to consume far less fossil fuel in 
the near future and those reductions will be 
far more easily achieved in a country that sees 
the provision of efficient, low-polluting public 
transport as a collective good rather than a 
dangerous precedent. 

The equality effect on the environment is 
most evident when we look within countries. 

In its December 2015 report, Oxfam found 
that the greatest polluters of all were the most 
affluent 10 per cent of US households. Each 
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emitted, on average, 50 tonnes of C0 2 per 
household member per year. The Canadian 
top 10 per cent were the next most polluting, 
followed by the British, Russian and South 
African elites, as shown in the graph to the 
right. In more equitable affluent countries 
such as South Korea, Japan, France, Italy and 
Germany, the rich don’t just pollute less, but 
average pollution is lower because the bottom 
half of the population in those societies also 
pollute less (despite being better off) than 
the bottom half of the population in the US, 
Canada or Britain. The equality effect is clearly 
also an environmental effect. The poor pollute 
less when less poor and the rich pollute less 
when less rich. 

Alternatively we could consider something as 
simple as the proportion of people who cycle or 
walk to work in each country. This ranges from 
50 per cent (in the Netherlands) to less than 5 
per cent (in the US). 

Everything is connected. People are fatter 
in the US because they eat more food; because 
they sit in cars more often and for longer; 
because they are exposed to more advertising 
and eat more and buy more cars as a result; 
because they live in greater fear of crime and 
so are afraid of not driving; and because they 
are surrounded by other obese people and 
therefore don’t feel so unusual if they are also 
fat. But behind all of these factors lies the basic 
difference in how human beings are ranked. 

Ranking really matters to people. Rank them 
sky high by paying them many times more than 
other people and they can become so conceited 
that they more easily treat others who are less 
well-off poorly, with no respect and with little 
empathy. When pay differentials are less and no- 
one’s income is out-of-this world, people realize 
that they have far more in common with others. 
They then argue for cycle routes, pavements, 
good public transport, and to be able to afford 
to live near where they work. The equality 
effect influences almost everything we do and 
so much about us. 

Lake Suwa 

In 1443 Shinto priests who lived on the edge 
of Lake Suwa in Japan began recording the 
date when the lake froze over in winter and 
when the temperature changes created a ridge 
of ice across the surface. They believed that the 
ridge was formed by the feet of the gods as they 
walked over the lake and so they carried on 
recording the date the ridge was formed each 
year after that, to the present day. 

In the first 250 years of the priests’ 
recordings the lake only failed to freeze over 
three times. Between 1955 and 2004 it failed to 
freeze over 12 times. Between 2005 and 2014 it 
failed to freeze over five times, every other year. 
Since 2014 it has not frozen over. There are 
many different records of global warming, but 


Emission of pollution by income group in selected 
rich nations, 2015 2 
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the Lake Suwa records are the longest and most 
striking. 

It has only been since the late 1970s that 
the 25 rich countries that have been the focus 
of this article have begun to diverge widely to 
arrive now at very different levels of economic 
inequality. Because they have done so, a set 
of natural experiments has been set up which 
today allows research into the effects of these 
differences. 

The preliminary conclusion based on 
these natural experiments is that the more 
economically equitable countries tend 
to perform better across a wide range of 
environmental measures. Once we know what 
the driving forces are, and become fully aware 
of the damage that is done by inequality in 
environmental as well as social terms, we will 
know how necessary it is to embrace change. ■ 

1 T Gore, 'Extreme Carbon Inequality', Oxfam, 

2 Dec 2015, nin.tl/Oxfamoncarbon 

2 oxfam.org/en/research/extreme-carbon-inequality 
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The Big Story THE EQUALITY EFFECT 


Firing up the change 

The advantages of greater equality are clear - the more so as 
the negative effects of widening inequality in some countries 
become apparent. But how can we help turn the tide? 


If you really want to reduce inequality, then 

one of the best ways is to ensure that no-one 
has too little to live on and to fund this by 
taking from those who have more than they 
need - providing people with a basic income. 

Its introduction is the equivalent of other 
preventive measures like vaccination, clean 
water supply and safety belts in cars - it is about 
stopping problems before they start, or at least 
softening their repercussions. 

Like the idea of a tax on land value, along 
with many other progressive proposals, basic 
income schemes can attract enormous scorn, 
especially when it comes to the technicalities. 

It is important not to underestimate the degree 
of intimidation that can keep good ideas for 
greater equality in an apologetic shade. 

Greater equality can scare people, especially 
when you are suggesting paying people to do 
‘nothing at all for their handout’. But these 


same fears were raised when maternity pay 
was first introduced (‘people will have to do 
nothing but get pregnant’), child benefit, 
pensions, and so on, through every benefit that 
we now consider vital and humane. They were 
all once opposed by someone - usually someone 
wealthy. 

So how does a society go about introducing 
a basic income, where every adult resident 
receives a single equitable amount, simply for 
being a resident? You begin by introducing 
it at a low level, or at first for particular 
cohorts of the young, and by recognizing 
that, in many cases, for many groups, such a 
situation already exists where you live. Many 
affluent countries now have a basic income for 
pensioners that no old person need live below. 
Similarly, basic allowances are usually awarded 
to all parents of children, to people when out 
of work, to everyone who lives in the state of 


The flag of equality 
has many colours: a 
scene from the March of 
Equality, organized by 
LGBT and human rights 
activists in Kiev, Ukraine, 
in June 2016. 
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Alaska or in the north of some Scandinavian 
countries (as incentives to live there). The 
result of giving all citizens in Alaska an equal 
share of royalties from state oil exploration 
licenses, is that it has risen to be among the 
most equitable US states - with the poorest 
tenth of citizens seeing their income rise by 28 
per cent since the fund began, compared with 
a 7-per-cent rise for the richest. 1 

Once a principle is accepted for one group, 
it is easier to extend it more widely. Once a 
principle is accepted at all, starting with a very 
low basic income, it is then possible to increase 
the amount without needing to argue the 
point of principle again. This is exactly what 
happened in the reverse direction when tuition 
fees of £1,000 ($1,283) a year were introduced 
for UK students and then increased to £3,000, 
£9,000, and now to even more. 

The battle for basic income has already 
been fought for many years and many minor 
and major skirmishes have been won. We are 
slowly winning the argument that in affluent 
countries there is no need for poverty and 
that poverty is maintained by economic 
inequality. Basic incomes will be introduced, 
just as welfare states were introduced, first in 
one country and then by others copying that 
country’s achievements. 

Where will the money come from? 

The most common question asked in response 
to the idea of introducing a basic income or 
of extending existing basic incomes to more 
groups is ‘Where will the money come from?’ 
Answering this is far easier than you might 
think. Usually money is saved from existing 
inefficient schemes by reducing the need for 
means-testing and other bureaucracy. For 
example, to ensure that each child receives a 
basic income you simply pay all parents a child 
allowance and you tax income and/or wealth, 
to pay for it. Much of this will amount to a 
transfer of money from richer childless couples 
to poorer parents with children. 

Imagine how much money would be saved if 
a basic-income scheme one day replaced all the 
numerous different benefit and taxation systems 
existing across the whole of the European 
Union, or the states of the US, or in both 
Australia and New Zealand? How else could 
there ever be a unified system of social security 
to go with free movement of labour that already 
exists in Europe, the US and Australasia? There 
has been free movement of labour between New 
Zealand and Australia since 1973. As people 
move more often across national borders, 
existing national social security and pension 
systems begin to fail. 

The cost of implementing a basic income 
would in any case not be huge. In a country 
as unequal as the UK only the best-off 30 per 
cent of society would lose anything, as the 


How disposable income of people might be affected 
by implementing a basic-income scheme 2 
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chart above shows, and even then by only a tiny 
fraction of their disposable income. Everyone 
else would gain. The biggest losers would be 
the top one per cent. 

At first glance it looks as if the figures in the 
chart do not balance, but that is only because 
we have used percentages to show the gains and 
losses. A one-per-cent rise for the poorest is a 
dramatically smaller amount than a one-per¬ 
cent rise for the richest. Remember this graph 
when people say that a basic income would be 
unaffordable. 

Basic income should be seen as a way to give 
people freedom of choice. It opens up many 
more gates than just undertaking paid work, 
as well as giving everyone the ability to walk 
through those gates. It allows you to care for 
others that need your care without having to 
argue for a ‘carers’ allowance’. It allows you to 
study without having to apply for a grant or 
take out a loan. 

A basic income would reduce the number of 
people defrauding the benefit system because 
many benefits could then largely be done away 
with. Means testing invites fraud. There will 
still be a need for some assessment, as a basic 
income would not be enough for someone with 
greater needs than most to survive on: if you are 
very disabled, for example, you may need help 
to buy and run an adapted car or you may need 
a specially adapted bed. A basic income should 
eventually be enough for the vast majority of 
people to be able to live on decently and then to 
be able to choose what paid work, if any, they 
wish to do. The availability of paid work rises 
when people are not forced to undertake it. But 
to make all this possible income and wealth has 
to be properly taxed. 

The money needed to fund a basic income 
scheme could be raised not only by ensuring 
proper levels of taxation but also by ensuring 
people are prosecuted for not paying the taxes 
they owe. Take one step further and you could 
fine accountants and accountancy firms for 
aiding and abetting tax avoidance. 

A basic income has been argued for by green 
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parties in most countries for at least a decade, 
and for just as long by Vivant in Belgium, 
the Socialist Party of South Korea, the New 
Zealand Democratic Party, the Liberal Party of 
Norway, the Workers’ Party of Brazil, and the 
New Party Nippon in Japan. 3 To be sustainable, 
a universal basic income would ultimately 
involve continuous redistribution of wealth - 
and perhaps eventually reparations between 
countries. 

Why not a maximum income? 

There are more dramatic ways to reduce 
economic inequalities, including introducing 
a maximum income. When the financial crash 
hit, in the year 2008, the total income of all 
US citizens was $8,250 billion a year. If pay 
differentials returned to their 1970 levels, 
working from the bottom up, total US income 
would be reduced to $6,400 billion a year. If a 
limit were imposed of 20:1 on what the richest 
could receive each year (compared to the 
mean average), you would see that annual US 
income bill drop to $5,430 billion a year - less 
than two-thirds of the total bill in 2008, yet 
with 90 per cent of people receiving a pay rise. 
None of these figures are hard to calculate, so 
why are they so rarely discussed? It is because 
we have come to accept very high levels of 
inequality as inevitable. 

Just as most of us now accept that there 
should be minimum incomes, living wages, 
for those in work, so we could come to accept 
that there should also be maximum incomes, 
with taxation above that sum at 100 per cent. 
However, it might well take a great shock before 
any such scheme were ever introduced in the 
US, such as the election of a president from the 
extreme right who then fails to deliver on his 
promises to the people. 

The richest 0.1 per cent of Americans in 
2008 had an average annual income of $5.6 
million each. This would be reduced to $1.15 
million each if income differentials were to 
return to 1970s levels. If American society were 
to become even more equitable than it was 
in 1970 - perhaps out of necessity following 
a massive and prolonged stock-market crash 
resulting from inept political leadership - and 
this top group were paid ‘only’ 20 times the 
average, they would each have ‘just’ $631,000 
each a year to live on. 

What was once possible becomes impossible 
and then strangely possible again. Maximum 
incomes have already been, in effect, introduced 
into much of public life in the UK as pay ratios 
are now published annually for civil servants by 
government department and, to date, they have 
fallen as the pay of the person at the top of each 
UK ministry has in effect been frozen while the 
median pay continues to rise ever so slightly. 4 
This is a start, but the greatest inequalities are 
in wealth holdings as decade after decade of 


rising income inequalities automatically results 
in enormous inequalities in wealth. 

It was in 1974 - at the height of income 
equality in Britain - that the only Labour 
Party manifesto ever to include a wealth tax 
was written. The party won the election - but 
the promise was not implemented. 5 Instead, 
growing price inflation led to instability. 

Partly because no wealth tax was 
implemented in the UK in the 1970s, inflation 
was not curtailed and housing prices rose 
sharply, and unemployment was then allowed 
to grow. If you don’t keep moving forward 
it is very easy to slip backwards, to see social 
mobility reduce and poverty and inequality 
become entrenched. 

Taking a different road 

If you do not think it is possible to maintain 
equality in the modern, globalized world, then 
consider the Netherlands and Switzerland. 

These countries are hardly Utopias, although 
Switzerland in 2017 was reported in the World 
Happiness Report to be the fourth-happiest 
country in the world and the Netherlands to 
be the sixth-happiest. The Netherlands is the 
average country in the rich world by its quintile 
income inequality range, but does an especially 
good job of controlling its top one per cent. 

The Swiss are famous for their secretive banks, 
but also ensure that their best-off one per cent 
do not take excessively. 

Both the Netherlands and Switzerland have 
suffered small rises in inequality in recent years, 
peaking around the end of the ‘dot.com bubble’ 
in the year 2000 and the great financial crash 
year 2008 in Switzerland; and around 2002 and 
2007 in the Netherlands, which is not quite 
as closely tied to the world’s financial markets. 
Despite being home to so many bankers, 
Switzerland is far more equitable than the UK 
and the US. In the Netherlands the best-off 
hundredth take 6.3 per cent of all income at the 
latest count. In both these countries the share 
of the one per cent has been reduced from very 
high levels in the past and, when it appeared to 
be rising again in the 1990s and 2000s, steps 
were taken to curtail those rises, because most 
people in these two countries do not want to 
see their societies become dysfunctional. 

Switzerland and the Netherlands are 
also countries in which people tend to be 
more innovative (on average) and hence 
their economies do well, with concentration 
on pharmaceuticals among much else in 
Switzerland and computing in the Netherlands 
(where wifi was invented). 

We would not know that greater equality 
was so beneficial were it not for those few 
extremely equitable affluent countries that 
demonstrate the effect so well. Just as we 
would never have been able to measure the 
equality effect today were it not for the example 


Just as most 
of us now 
accept that 
there should 
be minimum 
incomes, living 
wages, for 
those in work, 
so we could 
come to accept 
that there 
should also 
be maximum 
incomes 
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of those few countries that have, in recent 
decades, allowed inequalities to rise sharply 

- in particular, without the recent errors 
of the UK and the US. We would not have 
realized so clearly the close inter-relationships 
between the many different aspects of equality 

- financial, gender, health, housing security, 
safety, employment, happiness and respect. 

And we would also not know of it but for those 
researchers who first looked for it when the 
data were hardest to uncover. 

A decade has passed since Kate Pickett and 
Richard Wilkinson first produced two obscure 
academic papers that demonstrated a remarkable 
correlation between the level of economic 
inequality in a country and the social harm 
suffered by its population. By adding many 
more examples they turned these initial findings 
into the best-selling book The Spirit Level in 
2009. In the ensuing decade recognition of the 
various harms caused by economic inequality 
has grown exponentially. 

Hundreds of books on inequality have since 
been published in the US and the UK - and 
that is no spatial or temporal coincidence. 
Furthermore, the increasing inequality that was 
occurring in the decades up to 2009 in these 
and many other countries has since in many 
cases stalled or even been reversed. This was not 
just as a result of the financial crash of 2008, 
itself very much a product of rising inequality. 


It was also as a result of many of those in 
power coming to realize that they are part of a 
generation who have recently inherited rising 
inequality from their forebears, and all the 
problems, hurt, harm and disharmony that then 
flow from that. 

New times present new priorities and we 
need to develop new arguments for increasing 
equality, and new ways of again firing up the 
desire, the demand and the necessity for more 
equality. The alternative is a dystopian future 
in which all are fearful, even those who have 
the most. 

We have always made our own history, always 
from circumstances not of our own choosing, 
and we have always eventually succeeded in 
becoming more equal. The clamour has never 
been louder than it is today - there is collective 
outrage, a great wrong has to be put right and 
the fuse has been lit - but don’t stand back, 
take part. Greater equality is realized through 
believing it is not only desirable, but also 
possible, and by refusing to accept anything 
that takes us further away from that goal. ■ 

1 S Goldsmith, The Alaska Permanent Fund Dividend: An 
experiment in wealth distribution', paper presented at 9th 
International Congress of the Basic Income European Network, 

12-14 Sep 2002.2 M Torry, Two feasible ways to implement a 
revenue-neutral Citizen's Income scheme, Euromod Working Paper 
Series, 6/15, Apr 2015, nin.tl/euromod 3 nin.tl/basicincomeWiki 

4 See Table 3 on page 95 of: dannydorling.org/books/betterpolitics 

5 B Knight, A minority view, Alliance Publishing Trust, 2011. 
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Country Profile 


Afghanistan 


Kabul presents a striking aspect 

when you fly into it, particularly 
in winter when the mountains 
surrounding it are snow-capped. 
Among those flying into the capital 
at the beginning of June were 
representatives from 27 countries and 
organizations attending a conference 
organized by President Ghani in 
support of an Afghan-led peace process. 
Sadly for Ghani, just the week before, 
a truck bomb in the supposedly safe 
Diplomatic Zone caused 150 deaths 
and 500 injuries - the biggest terrorist 
atrocity in the capital for years. 

This latest attack notwithstanding, 
Kabul is actually by far the safest 
space in Afghanistan. Life there has 
changed a great deal since the US-led 
invasion of 2001 that toppled the 
Taliban. While vast areas of the city 
remain ramshackle there are now 
also glitzy department stores and 
plush residential areas catering for 
those who have benefited from the 
new political arrangements - former 
warlords and their associates who 
have found a cosy home among the 
political elite. 

The arrival of US troops in 2001 
was only the latest in a long series of 
attempts by foreign powers to bring 
Afghanistan ‘under control’. The 
British Empire found the country 
particularly troublesome, while Soviet 
invasion in defence of a Marxist 


government in 1979 spawned a civil 
war, with the US funding proxy- 
warriors, including tribal groups and 
incipient Islamists who would later 
come back to bite them. 

Beyond Kabul and its region, the 
hold of the government is shaky at 
best and non-existent at worst. The 
Taliban, which notoriously imposed 
a hardline Islamist regime with 
disastrous implications for women’s 
rights, is now stronger than it has 
been at any time since it was deposed 
and currently controls around 40 per 
cent of the country, with the ability 
to conduct operations more or less at 
will in a good proportion more. ISIS 
also has an affiliate in Afghanistan - 
though it has its own issues with the 
Taliban. 

The military situation has not been 
helped by the withdrawal of NATO 
troops, which finally took place at the 
end of 2016, leaving a small group 
of 8,400 soldiers spread across four 
garrisons - Kabul, Kandahar, Bagram 
and Jalalabad. Although the Afghan 
army is well trained and equipped, 
it has been unable to do more than 
secure the basics and has not pushed 
back the Islamist forces. 

What often gets lost in the 
understandable concentration on 
security issues is Afghanistan’s progress 
in human-development terms. Under- 
five mortality was reduced from 121 


per 1,000 live births in 2004 to 91 
by 2015. The maternal mortality ratio 
has seen an even bigger improvement, 
from 710 deaths per 100,000 in 2005 
to 396 in 2015. 

But the most striking advance has 
been in education. Before the downfall 
of the Taliban only a million children 
were in school, all but a handful of 
whom were boys. By 2014, some 
15,000 new schools were home to 8.6 
million children, 39 per cent of whom 
were girls. The number of teachers 
has gone up from 20,700 (almost 
all men) to 207,000 (34 per cent of 
them women). Even with 3.5 million 
children still out of school, this is a 
massive step forward. 

Yet all such advances continue to 
depend on security and the more far- 
flung and insecure zones continue to 
be neglected. 

Confidence in the ability of 
President Ghani to hold the ring is 
dissipating. He became leader with 
US backing following a disputed 
poll in 2014 and is supposed to be 
working closely with his opponent 
in that election, Abdullah Abdullah, 
who has the interesting title of‘Chief 
Executive’. In practice, relations 
between the two remain strained, to 
say the least. The prospects for Ghani’s 
administration - and for Afghanistan 
as a whole - do not look good. ■ 

Chris Brazier 


At a glance 



Leader: President Ashraf Ghani Ahmadzai 

Economy: GNI per capita $680 (Pakistan $1,400, United States $55,200). 
Monetary unit: Afghani. 

Main exports: opium, fruits and nuts, handwoven carpets. 

Afghanistan's economic growth in the decade up to 2015 was 
almost entirely artificial, inflated by the presence of 100,000 foreign 
troops. The country remains extremely dependent on foreign aid 
and in October 2016 donors pledged an additional $3.8 billion in 
development aid annually from 2017 to 2020. 

Population: 32.5 million. Annual population growth rate 1990-2015: 
4.0%. People per square kilometre: 50 (UK 269). 

Health: Infant mortality 66 per 1,000 live births. Lifetime risk of 
maternal death 1 in 52 (Greece 1 in 23,700). 

Environment: Both freshwater resources and supplies of safe 
drinking water are limited, though the country met its MDG target on 
the latter. There is significant overgrazing and desertification. Annual 
C0 2 emissions per capita 0.7 tonnes (US 16.4). 

Culture: The main ethnic groups are Pashtun, Tajik, Hazara, Uzbek, 



though there are many smaller groups. 

Language: The official languages are Dari or Afghan 
Persian (50%) and Pashto (35%); 11% speak Turkic 
languages such as Uzbek and Turkmen; others 4%. 
Religion: Almost completely Muslim, with Sunni 
85-90% and Shia 10-15%. 

Human Development Index: 0.479,169th of 188 
countries (Pakistan 0.550, US 0.920). 
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Clockwise from top left: A youth has a heated conversation with elders at a wedding held in Kabul; M16 rifles and helmets belonging to members of the 
Afghan National Army as they train at the Kabul Military Training Centre; peacocks for sale from a street stall in the Shahr-i-Naw neighbourhood of 
Kabul; girls in a classroom in Ghulam AM, Kabul Province; poet Ogai Amail, a member of Mirman Baheer, a female literary society with roughly 100 
members who meet openly in Kabul most Saturdays. Photos by Seamus Murphy / Panos Pictures. 


Star ratings 


Last profiled December 2005 


Nl assessment 



INCOME DISTRIBUTION ★ 

While living standards have gone 
up in recent years, at least in urban 
areas, inequality has increased, with 
warlords and drug barons continuing 
to construct huge villas while most live 
below the poverty line. 

2005 ★ 



# 


LIFE EXPECTANCY*** 


Girls' education is a significant step 



- 1 forward in government-controlled 



^1 areas, but forced marriage, domestic 



), violence and discrimination remain 



common. 




FREEDOM ★★ 

Torture is a major problem, with 39% 
of detainees subjected to beatings, 
electric shocks, or near suffocation by 
the police and intelligence services, 
according to the UN. Human rights 
defenders are impeded from carrying 
out their work and journalists 
encounter violence and censorship. 

2005 ★★ 


LITERACY ★ 

32% - still chronically low despite the 
expansion of education. 

2005 ★ 


2005 ★ 



POSITION OF WOMEN ★★ 

Violence against women is prevalent. 
Discriminatory religious practices 
persist. Women's literacy (47%) is much 
lower than men's (72%). 

2005 ★ 



SEXUAL MINORITIES* 

Homosexuality is illegal and 
punishable by death or long 
imprisonment, though there have 
been no actual executions since the 
Taliban lost power. 

2005* 


POLITICS* 

President Ghani promised a new 
broom on corruption and a new 
co-ordinated government, but 
in practice there has been little 
sign of either in the past couple 
of years. The peace process 
got off to a bad start, not just 
because of the truck bomb but 
also because of the mass street 
protests against the government 
that followed it, in which the 
police shot four people dead, 
including an eight-year-old boy. 
Finding a better alternative to 
the current government would 
also, however, be problematic. 
2005* 

★ ★★★★ EXCELLENT 

★ ★★★ GOOD 

★ ★★ FAIR 

★ ★ POOR 

★ APPALLING 
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Feature INDIA 


Lessons 
from the 
thirst 
economy 



Conflicts over water are on the rise in India, 
but climate change is not the only culprit. 
FIONA BROOM reports on a powerful water 
mafia that is sucking India dry. 


For 12 hours a day, Shiva Korade stands in 

the blistering sun selling sugarcane juice at the 
roadside. He can’t afford a mechanized juicer; 
instead, he and his fellow villagers take it in 
turns running in a circle to push the arm that 
operates the press. Korade comes from Jalna, 
a water-deprived district in Maharashtra state. 
Every summer his village is emptied of its able- 
bodied residents. They make their way to Pune, 
one of India’s largest cities, where they rent 
rooms together and peddle juice, vegetables 
and street food. 

For the past three years Korade’s village 
of about 900 people has had no water for 
irrigation and received just three government- 
provided tanker deliveries per day for domestic 
use - about 40 litres per person, not including 
livestock. ‘When the tankers come you grab 
whatever dish you can and race to them,’ says 
villager Sopan Gajanan Khedekar. ‘It’s a lucky 
dip if you’re going to get any water that day. 
There’s a lot of violence, people beat and shove 
each other.’ 

This is a story repeated across India. 

Since the monsoons began to fail in 2012, 


conflict over meagre water resources and 
farmer migration in search of employment has 
increased exponentially. But the successive 
meteorological droughts, blamed by many 
on climate change, are not the only cause of 
India’s water scarcity problems. 

‘We are in the midst of a mega water crisis 
that is not one year old, not one season old, 
but 20 years old,’ veteran rural affairs reporter 
P Sainath told the National Consultation 
on Drought last year. Back in 1996 Sainath 
published Everybody Loves a Good Drought , 
which detailed how commercial operations 
exploited water resources, while struggling 
farmers and rural citizens, lacking both access 
to a water source and government assistance, 
were forced to pay exorbitant prices for paltry 
deliveries. Little has changed since then. The 
‘water mafia’ and ‘tanker mafia’ continue to 
boom while authorities ignore local water- 
security schemes, favouring big dam projects 
instead. This, Sainath says, is the thirst economy. 

Digging too deep 

In Jalna district, there are no apparent official 
plans to help with the water crisis, and villagers 
will likely continue to rely on tankers provided 
by government schemes. ‘The money is getting 
eaten by the middle men; more water should 
be sent but a third of the money is going into 
their pockets,’ says Khedekar. This practice is so 
well known that even India’s mainstream media 
reports the water mafia is ‘sucking India dry’. 1 
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The borewell industry also does well out 
of droughts. With no irrigation canals, the 
villagers of Jalna, in the historically parched 
Marathwada region, rely on water drawn from 
wells. In desperation, they continue to hire 
expensive machinery to dig new borewells at 
random in the hope of striking water. 

Aquifers and groundwater reserves across 
India are becoming so depleted that wells 
must be dug deeper and deeper - Khedekar 
and Korade say they’re digging down to 90 
metres now. Due to over-extraction, rivers and 
streams that rely on groundwater are drying 
up. Desertification is taking hold in areas such 
as Tamil Nadu state, which many observers 
say is suffering its worst drought in 140 years. 
Environmentalists fear for the future of Kerala’s 
Bharathapuzha river, where farmers recently 
sank borewells into the dry river bed. This 
despite an above-average summer monsoon 
fall - the downpour failed to recharge Kerala’s 
groundwater and aquifers, as deforestation 
causes rainfall to run off into the sea. 

‘Groundwater feeds more than two-thirds 
of irrigation areas, supplies more than 85 
per cent of rural domestic water, more than 
60 per cent of urban domestic water, and 
more than 55 per cent of industrial water,’ 
says Himanshu Thakkar, an engineer- 
turned-activist and co-founder of South Asia 
Network On Dams, Rivers and People. ‘This 
is a failure of governments. The resources 
establishment continues to depend on the big 


When water supplies run 
dry in his village, Shiva 
Korade attempts to make 
a living selling sugarcane 
juice in nearby Pune. 


'When the 
tankers come 
you grab 
whatever 
dish you can 
and race to 
them. It's 
a lucky dip 
if you're 
going to get 
any water 
that day' 


irrigation projects and dams and when those 
are exhausted they talk about river linking 
[enormous civil engineering projects to link 
rivers by canals and reservoirs]. This ignores 
the reality that India’s lifeline is not river 
linking or canals or dams: it’s groundwater and 
the dependence is huge.’ Rooftop rainwater 
harvesting could provide some relief on a local 
scale in urban areas, Thakkar says, but rural 
areas need more robust systems. 

Monsoon shifts and sugar politics 

Researchers from the Indian Institute of 
Technology Gandhinagar say climate change 
is to blame for decreased groundwater storage, 
despite the fact that groundwater use has 
increased tenfold since the 1950s. Their study, 
published by Nature Geoscience in January, 
found that higher temperatures in the Indian 
Ocean had altered monsoon intensity and 
frequency, which had a greater impact on 
groundwater levels than the pumping of 
groundwater for agriculture. 2 

Inappropriate cropping patterns also have 
a large part to play in the paucity of water. 
Maharashtra, which has suffered the worst 
effects of recent failed monsoons, is the second- 
largest sugarcane-growing state in the country 
- much of it grown in highly unsuitable dry 
districts. This is down to ‘sugar politics’ - 
irrigation water is allocated to the districts 
of the most powerful politicians, who are 
also often cabinet ministers and sugar factory 
owners. 3 This diversion of water from staple 
crops to sugarcane lays bare India’s structural 
power imbalances. 

It is a grim irony that villagers from Jalna 
and many other areas of Maharashtra sell 
sugarcane juice in the cities when their water 
supplies run dry. As evening sets in across 
Pune, the sun disappears but the heat remains, 
as do the villagers, who continue to turn the 
wheel of their sugarcane press in the hope 
of making another few rupees. Korade says 
he doesn’t know whether he can continue 
to call Jalna home, or will have to migrate 
permanently to the city. ‘It solely depends on 
water and the next monsoon,’ he says. 

Farmers 7 flight 

When questioned about long-term water 
management policies, politicians deflect by 
invoking predictions that the coming monsoon 
will be good. ‘The suggestion that a good 
monsoon will end our problems is not true,’ 
Sainath bluntly told the National Consultation 
on Drought. And this is evident across 
Maharashtra, as state-sanctioned industrial 
looting of water continues apace. New coal- 
fired power plants, which require vast volumes 
of water, continue to be slated for construction 
in Vidarbha, which neighbours Marathwada. 
Greenpeace says the thermal plants consume 
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water that could meet the needs of 50 million 
people and has called for a moratorium on 
new ones in arid regions. 4 Additionally, about 
a dozen major international breweries and 
several distilleries extract tens of millions of 
litres of water daily from the dam that supplies 
the region’s drinking and irrigation water. Last 
year Coca-Cola and Pepsi announced plans 
to establish juice-manufacturing facilities in 
Marathwada and Vidarbha. 5 

Census data shows millions have quit farming 
in recent years. The Internal Displacement 
Monitoring Centre recognizes the difficulty in 
counting those fleeing slow-onset disasters, such 
as drought. But the centre says communities that 
are unable to manage severe or recurrent impacts 
of water scarcity are vulnerable to displacement, 
particularly when food and livelihoods are 
reliant on rain-fed agriculture, as is the case in 
many parts of India. Last year, displacement 
camps were set up in Mumbai to accommodate 
hundreds of families fleeing drought. The 
Centre for the Study of Developing Societies’ 
2014 State of Indian Farmers report found 
that in the preceding three years 70 per cent of 
farmers had suffered crop failure, primarily due 
to changes in rainfall patterns, drought and lack 
of access to irrigation. 

Some said they saw no point in returning 
home. Studies and farmer surveys show many 
do not want their children to follow them 
into agriculture, instead hoping they get an 


education and a job in the city. The factors that 
lead to migration are as complex as those that 
contribute to the staggeringly high numbers 
of farmer suicides, a tragedy driven by the key 
pressures of indebtedness and crop failure. 

In recent years Maharashtra has continuously 
registered the highest number of farmer 
suicides, with Vidarbha and Marathwada - 
where industry and the sugar mafia dominate 

- suffering the greatest losses. 

Whatever name you give the profiteers - 
‘water lobby’, ‘tanker mafia’, ‘sugar politics’ 

- there are many powerful players whose 
businesses will be on the line if the ‘thirst 
economy’ is threatened. Thakkar fears the 
effects of long-term water scarcity could 
become catastrophic if water management does 
not change in India. ‘I think it can be improved 
and it needs to, urgently. Without political will 
and wisdom from the government it’s difficult 
to see how the lobby will allow any shift,’ he 
says. ‘We might have to face a more serious 
disaster first. I don’t want that to happen. But 
my hunch is that things are going to get worse 
before we change course.’ ■ 

Fiona Broom is a freelance journalist and environmental 
management student. 

1 Hindustan Times, 3 May 2016, nin.tl/water-mafia 2 NASA, 

9 January 2017, nin.tl/rain-recharge 3 Scroll.in, 1 June 2016, 
nin.tl/drought-Maha 4 Greenpeace India, 3 June 2016, 
nin.tl/water-coal 5 nin.tl/cola-juice and nin.tl/Pepsi-juice 
6 nin.tl/CSDSstudy 


Creating an oasis 







Fiona Broom 


Pulkoti is an oasis in the semi-desert of western Maharashtra. The 
area receives just 175 millimetres of rain annually, but it hasn't 
needed a single tanker delivery since 2014. With the help of a 
determined women's organization, the Mann Deshi Foundation, 
villagers found a seemingly simple solution to their water problems. 

In 2012, the foundation established a cattle camp to provide 
fodder and water to 14,000 livestock. After 18 months of drought, 
the villagers recognized the situation was untenable and 
approached foundation founder and chair Chetna Gala Sinha. 'We 
decided we should work on water, even though we're not experts. 
We took on the project, which the government was not willing 
to do.' With advice from engineers and partner organizations, 
work began to rehabilitate streams and the Man river, before 
turning to reservoir construction, which continues today. Reservoir 
ownership and management was handed to the panchayat (village 
council), with a memorandum of understanding on distribution. 
'Number one rule is no sugarcane,' Sinha says. 'Number two is no 
direct tubewells, and number three is first priority goes to drinking 
water.' The project has so far been successful - the water table 
has risen and farmers have doubled their harvests. Community 
leader and water allocation monitor Mangal Sawant says nutrition 
and health has improved with the extra money and better access 
to water: 'Before there was no water for sanitation so we went 
outside; now we have personal toilets in most houses.' 
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Fiona Broom 




Mark Engler 


VIEW FROM AMERICA 




Anti-impeachment progressives fear that removing Trump (left) would merely place 'smoother' ultra-conservative Pence (right) in office. 

Trump and the politics 
of impeachment 


It took only a few months. 

Donald Trump scarcely made it past his first 100 days 
as President of the United States before the prospect of 
impeachment went from fringe fantasy to plausible possibility. 

Trump apparently hoped that he could make a brewing 
scandal disappear with his abrupt firing of Federal Bureau of 
Investigation Director James Comey - the official responsible 
for investigating his campaign’s possible collusion with 
Russian interference in the US election. But the move only 
intensified scrutiny. It also raised the spectre of presidential 
obstruction of justice, itself an impeachable offence. 

While the path to Trump’s removal from office by a 
Republican-controlled Congress still looks rocky, we should 
not underestimate the president’s talent for undermining his 
own job security. 

Surprisingly, many US progressives are not particularly 
excited about the prospects for impeachment. Left-of-centre 
publications have run articles with titles like ‘The Liberal 
Case for Not Removing Trump’, warning against ‘the 
impeachment trap’. 

Leftist sceptics make several arguments: they contend 
that the Russian scandal is unlikely to produce a ‘smoking 
gun’ that ties Trump to criminal acts, and that past 
presidents escaped far more serious imbroglios - such as 
Reagan’s Iran-Contra Affair. 

They argue that liberal fascination with nefarious 
Russian plots echoes rightwing rhetoric from the Cold 
War, and that it distracts attention from organizing against 
Trump’s attacks on immigrants and his efforts to dismantle 
vital social services. 

Perhaps most importantly, they believe that fixating on 
Russia as the reason for the lost election gives corporate 
Democrats an excuse to avoid examining their own faults. Talk 
of impeachment serves as a ‘quick fix’ for the party’s problems 
- far more simple than reviving grassroots organizing at the 
Democratic base, and certainly easier than articulating a vision 
that both repudiates neoliberalism and provides a persuasive, 
progressive alternative to Trump’s faux-populism. 

These positions have some merit. At the same time, the 
sceptics have a way of spitting on the gift of political scandal. 


Advocates of impeachment argue that we should use 
any and all opportunities to delegitimize the Trump 
administration and disable it from pushing its agenda. 
Already, the issue is proving to be a major distraction for 
the White House, inhibiting Trump’s ability to govern. 

In January, some smug detractors insisted that the Russia 
story had no legs. And yet, just a few months later, it has 
grown into a strong runner - with the president’s own acts of 
arrogance and impulsiveness serving as water stations along 
the marathon route. 

Who knows where it will lead us? The burglary at the 
Watergate Hotel was hardly Richard Nixon’s cardinal sin, 
but it was the blunder that brought his downfall. 

Anti-impeachment progressives like to point out that 
removing Trump would merely place ultra-conservative Vice 
President Mike Pence into office. As a writer for the New Tork 
Observer put it, Pence’s politics are just as bad, ‘but he’s much 
smoother, much less likely to screw up, and much more likely 
to be re-elected than Trump in 2020’. 

But this view overlooks the fact that Pence has already 
been implicated in the Russia affair, and it is doubtful he 
would survive an investigation unscathed. Pence would 
serve as a deeply tarnished president, leading a Republican 
Party struggling to live down its association with a 
disgraced and deranged Donald Trump. 

Besides, can’t we cross the Mike Pence Presidential 
Overpass when we come to it? Theories about whether 
a Pence administration would be effective are pure 
speculation. As writer Rebecca Solnit states, obsessing 
about it now is like saying ‘if we escape from prison, we 
might get hit by a car’. 

Amid headlines of scandal, the president’s approval 
ratings are reaching new lows. A push for impeachment 
does not replace the need for progressives to build from 
below and to present a compelling alternative to the failures 
of Trumpism. But it doesn’t hurt either. ■ 

Mark Engler's latest book is entitled This Is An Uprising: How Nonviolent 
Revolt Is Shaping the Twenty-first Century (Nation Books). 

He can be reached via the website DemocracyUprising.com. 
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Le Ciel and L'Amour can rest easy at last. Before they came to Foyer Jean Paul II, a recovery centre for girls who have undergone 
trafficking or forced marriage in Kara, Togo, they had to sleep rough, at risk of assault, robbery and sexual abuse. 


To reach a place 
of safety 

Photographer ANA PALACIOS documents the work to rescue and 
rehabilitate trafficked and abandoned children in Togo and Benin. 


It’s a trick that is played upon the most desperate in some 
of the poorest regions of the world. Families struggling to 
make ends meet are approached by an intermediary to give 
up a child. There is a vague promise of a better life for the 
child than the parents could themselves provide, and some 
cash is offered. In West Africa the sums can be as little $35 

The child is then relocated far away from their home 
region and enters a life of slavery, forced into long days of 
exploitative unpaid work and abuse. 

But governments, local and international NGOs and 


UNICEF are all involved in the push to try and bust this 
racket - both by developing strategies to stop trafficking 
and by coming to the rescue of these vulnerable children. 
The latter involves finding them a place of safety, providing 
counselling and medical assistance, addressing their lack of 
education, and then thinking of ways either to reintegrate 
the children in their communities or build the skills 
required for future independence. 

All names are pseudonyms ehosen by the children themselves. 
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RESCUED FROM TRAFFICKING Feature 



L'Amour and Pagne claim to be 13 years old, because that's what their 
papers say. Their birth certificates, processed at the Foyer Jean Paul 
II run by Salesian missionaries, assign them a younger age than their 
likely real one, as that would have made them too old to be able to access 
primary education. L'Amour, a sex worker's daughter, was neglected, and 
Pagne was accused of witchcraft and banished from her village. She had 
never been to school. 



Rouge was born in Nigeria, the result of his mother's on-off relationship 
with a Chinese man. His father never acknowledged him and his mother 
died when he was one. After a spell with his grandmother, who was 
destitute and could not feed him, he ran away to live on the streets. 
Half-starved and naked, he was rescued by a primary school head teacher 
who took him to the Foyer Inmmaculee in Kara, Togo, run by Missiones 
Salesianas. He is now being educated, but nobody has come forward to 
claim him, so it is unlikely he will go back to his family. 



It is 1 o' clock, time for a nap, but these boys would rather play at super heroes than sleep. They are among 30 child residents of the Centro de 
la Alegria Infantil in Cotonu, Benin, run by the NGO Mensajeros de la Paz. All have escaped situations of vulnerability - whether orphaned, 
abandoned or exploited by human traffickers. Many suffer from night terrors, or scream and cry during the day for no apparent reason, because of 
the dreadful experiences they have had. 
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Grenat's return 



Grenat's arrival in Gbeko, Benin, is a major event as evident from the 
curiosity of the village's children. He was sold to work in Nigeria and is 
returning a hero. After a spell at the Centro de la Alegria Infantil, his 
family was located and today is the big reunion. 


With a thumb impression Grenat's father signs the agreement which 
sets out conditions for the reintegration of his son back to the family. 
It's witnessed by the villagers, the village chief and the NGO social 
worker. This will act as a social check should his father consider selling 
Grenatagain. 



Grenat's first school day begins. The NGO Mensajeros de la Paz will monitor his progress for the next two years to make sure he is unharmed, by 
paying surprise visits to his family, talking with him, his parents, the teacher and the village chief. The NGO also organizes summer camps for 
children who have returned home and others who still live at the shelter - this way children like Grenat can talk freely about their situation. 
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RESCUED FROM TRAFFICKING Feature 



Model student: Duke, from Ghana, was sold aged seven by her father to a Togolese family to work as a maid. One of her regular chores was to make 
soap and she has scarred hands from caustic soda burns. The Salesian missionaries learned of her plight, asked the government for custody and 
offered her a place in their shelter. Now a second year university student majoring in Philosophy and Arts, she works part-time at a pesticide factory, 
which gives her enough money to rent a room. 



Expectant smiles as Lavande and Marron return to their township, Sedje 
Denou in Benin, for the first time since they were sold into slavery in 
Nigeria. She worked as a housemaid and he in a biscuit shop. Both were 
exploited and abused. Marron ran away after he was beaten about the 
head with a metal bar until he was almost dead. Both spent several 
months at the Centro de la Alegria Infantil where they received physical and 
psychological care. Educators at the centre have had several conversations 
with their families who have promised not to sell them again. 


The call of fashion beckons Chantal who is training as a tailor. 
Originally from Ghana, she was sold by her family to a cocoa plantation 
owner. She spent some time receiving vocational training at a shelter 
run by Carmelite missionaries in Lome, Togo's capital, and has no desire 
to return to her family. Independence is her goal. 

The individuals in our story were supported by the following NGOs who 
have so far successfully reintegrated over 1,500 children: 

Mensajeros de la Paz in Cotonou, Benin - mensajerosdelapaz.com 
Misiones Salesianas in Kara and Lome, Togo - misionessalesianas.org 
Carmelitas Vedruna in Lome, Togo - vedruna.org 


Ana Palacios is a photojournalist who focuses on African issues. Her work has been published 
in Stern, Der Spiegel, The Guardian, Al Jazeera, El Pais and Tiempo among others. 
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Mixed Media 


hQtDOCS 

OUTSPOKEN. OUTSTANDING. 


Our pick from the 2017 
Toronto Hot Docs - the 
largest documentary 
film festival in the world 



Chasing Coral (93 minutes) 

directed by Jeff Orlowski 

It’s hard to believe that a documentary can reduce the viewer to 
almost tearful identification with a bunch of polyps anchored on 
the ocean floor singularly lacking in cute faces or limpid eyes. But 
Orlowski and his team do just that, moving from the Caribbean 
to the Pacific, and ending up on Australia’s Great Barrier Reef 
- nature’s Manhattan - to show with spectacular underwater 
camera-work that coral is a living and wondrous thing. Time- 
lapse photography provides evidence of climate change that even 
Donald Trump would have trouble denying. Chasing Coral blends 
thoughtful testimonies from marine biologists, with stories like that 
of a self-confessed ‘coral nerd’ from landlocked Colorado, to paint an 
ecocide in the making. And it tells us what we need to do to stop it. 
★★★★ 


Winnie (98 minutes) 

directed by Pascale Lamche 



This is a political and personal profile of the charismatic 
and controversial first lady of South Africa’s anti-apartheid 
movement. Lamche combines well-deployed archival 
footage with startling interviews from various parts of the 
political spectrum in a largely successful attempt to revive 
the reputation of Nelson Mandala’s ‘struggle wife’. In doing 
so, she raises important questions about the deal struck to 
end apartheid and the subsequent Peace and Reconciliation 
Process, and the way in which both have set limits on South 
African emancipation. Winnie Madikizela-Mandela comes 
through as a complicated and strong figure, who often stood 
alone in some of the darkest days of white nationalist domination. The film moves like a 
freight train through recent South African history, portraying Winnie as a proud rock of 
the movement who is targeted first by the security services of the regime, and then by many 
of her own ANC comrades. Did her pride lead her to commit crimes in the name of anti¬ 
apartheid? The film leans towards ‘no’, but the question remains unanswered. 


★★★ 



Blurred Lines: Inside the Art World 

(80 minutes) 

directed by Barry Aldrich 

A fascinating exploration-expose of the business of modern art, this film seeks to 
address why, when stock markets around the world plunged in 2008, knocking 
billions off share prices, the price of modern art on auction at Sotheby’s and 
Christie’s barely blinked. Big-time art dealers, agents, auction houses, galleries, 
public museums, critics, major collectors, show organizers and artists themselves 
come under the director’s microscope, as he exposes the ‘nod-and-a-wink’ world 
of intersecting corruptions. Art journalists and idiosyncratic insiders explain how 
this environment operates against a background of glitzy, high profile openings 
to international art shows. The only question not answered (or asked) is how did 
the super-rich gather the wealth necessary to participate in this game? 

★★★ 
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Joshua: Teenager vs Superpower 

(78 minutes) 

directed by Joe Piscatella 

You can’t search Joshua Wong’s name on Chinese 
search engines. But nerdish, bespectacled Wong is both 
the unlikely star of this film and the catalyst of the 
democratic movement that shook Hong Kong in defiance 
of the overlords in Beijing. From age 11 (he is now 21), 

Wong’s indomitable spirit and impressive courage has 
meant trouble for the elite that wants to integrate Hong 
Kong into the authoritarian mould of Chinese capitalism. 

The film catches the movement from its early days, 
resisting a propagandist national education policy, to the 
2014 mobilization of hundreds of thousands of Hong 
Kong residents to assert their right to the democratic 
self-rule promised under the ‘one country, two systems’ 
agreement. The film moves back and forth between street action and the strategy sessions of a core 
group of activists behind the movement. This kind of access provides a gripping blend of non¬ 
violent protest with an intimate biography of an emerging popular leader who just won’t go away. 
★★★ 




City of Ghosts (91 minutes) 

directed by Martin Heineman 

This documentary about the citizen journalists behind Raqqa is 
Being Slaughtered Silently (RBSS) is definitely not for the faint 
hearted. It contains shocking execution scenes (including some 
carried out by children) perpetrated by Daesh (ISIS) during the 
brutal ‘pacification’ of the capital of their caliphate in Eastern 
Syria. The camera moves between clandestine shooting in Raqqa 
itself, to footage from an increasingly dangerous Eastern Turkey, to 
RBSS ‘safe houses’ in Germany. We become acquainted with the 
incredibly brave but severely traumatized figures who make up the 
core of RBSS’s external group and who amplify the news gathered 
from increasingly desperate activists left behind in the city. The 
immediacy and direct access of City of Shadows leaves the viewer 
with an all too real sense of what Daesh is about and the perils involved in resisting them. In 
the end the activists of RBSS (many of whom have been killed) struggle to maintain their 
sanity and some sense of a normal life while still keeping up this desperately important work. 


★★★★ 


Ask the Sexpert (75 minutes) 

directed by Vaishali Sinha 

This is a heart-warming profile of a 90-year-old Mumbai 
gynaecologist turned sex therapist. Dr Mahinder Whatsa started 
along the sex advice route when a local newspaper editor suggested 
he run a column in the paper; his non-judgemental common sense 
was an instant hit with those in need. Now, Dr Whatsa has become 
a local celebrity, seeing clients at all hours of the day and night in 
his apartment perched on the Mumbai waterfront. In a country 
with a reputation for puritanical moralism, he has been an irritant 
to local conservatives. One outraged woman is even trying to shut 
him up by taking him to court for defying arcane indecency laws. 
But with gentle humour and an unflagging commitment to gender 
equality and sexual health, the sex-positive Whatsa just keeps going. 
Ask the Sexpert is one small antidote that shows that multi¬ 
dimensional India cannot be contained by the narrow-minded, 
martial, religious nationalism of Narendra Modi’s BJP party. 

★★★ 



All films reviewed by Richard Swift 
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Mixed Media 


I Was Told to Come Alone 

by Souad Mekhennet (Henry Holt, ISBN 9781627798976) 


Souad Mekhennet gives her memoir 
of a life in journalism the subtitle 
c My journey behind the lines of Jihad’ 
- and it certainly is quite a journey. 
Beginning with her childhood in 
Frankfurt, a daughter of Moroccan 
guest workers, she gives a vivid 
account of the obstacles she had 
to overcome - racism, her position 
as an outsider in German society, the expectations placed 
on her as a female and a Muslim - in order to pursue her 
chosen profession as a political reporter. 

Beginning her career as a freelance for various 
German newspapers, radio and TV stations, she is now 
a correspondent for the Washington Post , a position that 
has taken her to some insanely dangerous places where 
her background has gained her access usually denied 


to Western journalists. In Afghanistan and Lebanon, 
Algeria, Egypt and Tunisia, she has interviewed and 
written about the individuals at the heart of the Taliban, 
A1 Qaeda and ISIS, always aware that each encounter 
carried with it the possibility of kidnap and murder. 

Souad Mekhennet has said that her touchstone as a 
journalist is an attempt to seek an answer to the question 
asked by Maureen Fanning, the American mother of 
a terrorism victim: ‘why do they hate us so much?’ 

In her honest dispatches and lucid prose, excoriating 
equally those who espouse ‘Western values’ while 
killing by drone, and those who claim to follow Islam 
by slaughtering the innocent, this brave reporter has 
done much to foster mutual understanding and promote 
empathy in a world sorely in need of both qualities. 
★★★★ PW 
henryholt.com 
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Trans Like Me 

by CN Lester (Virago, ISBN 978 0 349 00860 8) 

With trans people more visible - in film, music, online 
- than ever, you might think that transness is having a 
moment, and that CN Lester’s Trans Like Me is evidence 
of a tipping point towards acceptance and equality. 

Timely, this book most certainly is - though not 
as proof that trans people have been welcomed into 
the mainstream. As Lester explains in a thought- 
provoking account that blends personal experience 
with wider historical and social insight, the portrayal 
of trans people in the media is problematic at best and 
damaging at worst. Progress is not inevitable: in many 
countries it has stalled, or never started, and trans 
people everywhere routinely face physical and verbal 
abuse and the blatant denial of their rights. 

Even in more liberal societies, the cis (or non-trans) 
mainstream does little more than pay lip service to the 
trans struggle, without challenging society’s unquestioning 


acceptance of the gender binary. 

For cis readers sympathetic to and 
supportive of trans issues, this 
makes uncomfortable reading, 
but if Lester’s authentic, honest 
appraisal of trans’ lives makes 
us look more closely at our own 
assumptions and prejudices, then 
this is all to the good; after all, the 
book’s subtitle is ‘a journey for all of us’. 

Lester isn’t looking for guilt or pity from the reader, 
however, but for outrage. That this book is necessary 
in 2017 is itself an outrage. When being trans (or gay 
or straight, or all or none) is no longer a story, perhaps 
then we can talk of true acceptance. 

★★★★ JL 
virago.co.uk 



We: Reviving Social Hope 

by Ronald Aronson (The University of Chicago Press, ISBN 9780226334660) 


In this readable if rather academic 
attempt to excavate the roots of hope 
in society, Ronald Aronson is at pains 
to tease out exactly what we mean 
when we speak of hope. He carefully 
delineates hope from what is labelled 
‘progress’, a form of social change, 
he argues, that often brings little 
in the way of advancement to the 
majority of those caught up in its wake. Thus, for instance, 
mechanical looms are progress, mass unemployment ensues, 
and the term ‘Luddite’ passes down to us as pejorative. 

The author draws on an impressive range of sources, 
from Yevgeny Zamyatin, author of his book’s namesake, 
to Jean-Paul Sartre and, most persuasively, the writer and 
activist Rebecca Solnit. Aronson builds his case for an 
understanding of hope built on solidarity and mass action, 


citing the grassroots movements of Bernie Sanders, Jeremy 
Corbyn, Podemos and Occupy as exemplars. 

I was particularly impressed by Aronson’s concept 
of the ‘privatisation of hope’ in which social concern 
and the common good are subservient to a sense of 
individual entitlement based on consumerism and an 
atomized, never-fulfilled selfishness. He has little time 
for the forces that swept Obama to the presidency, 
describing the rallying-cry of‘Yes we can!’ as vacuous 
and, indeed, it was quickly dropped post-election. He 
cannot entirely avoid the elephant in the room and, 
in a postscript, tackles the accession to the presidency 
of Donald Trump, a snake-oil salesman and the 
personification of ‘anti-hope’ - leaving this reader at least 
pretty despondent at the end of a book on hope. 

★★★ PW 
press, uchicago. edu 
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Kin Sonic 

by Jupiter & Okwess (Glitterbeat, GB 050 CD, LP and digital) 

Set the volume at full blast: Jean-Pierre ‘Jupiter’ 
Bokondji and Okwess - a word meaning ‘food’ in 
Kibunda - mean to set dance floors alight, while 
simultaneously raising funds for a Kinshasha-based 
NGO that aids homeless children. To do so, he has 


assembled a powerful group under the rubric of food. 
Among them, Warren Ellis, the multi-instrumentalist 
bringing so much to Nick Cave’s work, is recognisable 
by his frenetic violin lines; while Damon Blur, he of 
Blur and Gorillaz, contributes some jaunty keyboards. 
Staff Benda Bilili’s drummer, Montana, is also present, 
and Massive Attack’s Robert Del Naja has contributed 
the album’s cover - a stark stencil showing a child with 
a halo of planes around their head. Somehow, they 
don’t look friendly. 

Jupiter favours a bombastic, fast-paced style to 
his music - an Afro-beat funk, edged around with 
influences that are as likely to come from James Brown 
as they are from Congolese rumba. It’s a style that’s 
substantially beefed up by a production team that 
shares credits for Amadou and Mariam and Songhoy 
Blues, two very different Malian groups. Jupiter makes 
a point of representing a number of DRC’s languages, 
and songs shift between tongues and rhythms in an 
effort to do this. There are sharp words for the corrupt 
and the violent on songs such as ‘Benanga’ and ‘Nzele 
Momi’. Most impressive is Jupiter’s commitment 
to bring change, even at the micro-level, to his 
community. More power to him. 

★★★★★ LG 

facebook.com/JupiterAndOkwess 
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Salone 

by Kondi Band (Strut 143 CD, 2LP, digital) 




This release from Sierra Leone’s Sorie Kondi and Chief 
Boima - a DJ/producer with Leonean roots himself- 
occupies an interesting space that links some far-flung 
points. Utilizing kondi (a thumb piano rather like the 
mbim) and fuzzy electronics, the band’s debut album, 
Salone, is situated somewhere between traditional music 
and a club sound that owes more to the classic techno 
that crashed out of Chicago and Detroit like a wave of 
revitalization in the late 1980s. 

It would be easy to say that Sorie Kondi, the thumb- 
master and singer (he takes his name from his instrument), 
represented the traditional side of Salone, with the US- 
based Boima taking the technological side. Ear from it: 
Sorie, a blind musician who made his living on the war-torn 
streets of Lreetown, was, like the Congotronic outsider- 
geniuses of Kinshasha, mixing things up. By attaching 
a cheap portable amplifier to his thumb piano, he 
enhanced the range and timbre of his music 
considerably, gaining a bit of recording attention. 

Boima’s technical knowhow and contact with a 
wider range of music, has been crucial to this 
process. While Salone is not the first recording 
made by Sorie, it is certainly the one that 


stretches furthest. The opener, ‘Yeahnoh’ sets up a steady 
rhythm while well placed synths sounds give it a celestial 
lift-off in a tactic that it is pure late-night techno; hovering 
trumpet sounds pull in flavours of Afro-jazz. 

Salone’s 12 songs offer other landscapes 
and they are all equally beguiling. 

★★★★ LG 
strut-reeords. eom 


Blind thumb-piano 
maestro Kondi 
meets US-based 
techie Boima 


REVIEWS EDITOR: Vanessa Baird email: vanessab@newint.org 

Reviewers: Louise Gray, Jo Lateu, Peter Whittaker. 
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Making Waves 



Prafulla Samantara 

The Indian human rights defender who 
stopped a mining giant in its tracks speaks 
with VERONIQUE MISTIAEN 


Over the following year, Samantara 
visited over a hundred villages by 
train, bicycle and on foot to alert the 
Dongria Kondh of what was being 
planned on their land and mobilize 
them. ‘They are brave, strong and 
determined people, and when they 
understood the threat, they became 
very powerful.’ Together, they 
organized peaceful marches and 
protests and Samantara filed a petition 
in India’s Supreme Court, citing 
the environmental, indigenous and 
human rights violations associated 
with the proposed mine. As the case 
gained attention, investors, such as 
the Norwegian Pension Fund and the 
Church of England, divested funds 
from Vedanta. 

Almost a decade after Samantara’s 
initial filing, the Supreme Court 
passed a historical judgement in 2013, 
empowering local village councils to 
make the final decision about mining 
activities in their region. This was 
the first time that indigenous people 
had been given the right to decide on 
mining proposals on ancestral lands 
in Odisha state and it represents a 
test case for indigenous rights across 
India. The ruling has inspired other 
indigenous communities to oppose 
destructive mining projects. 

In spite of the ruling, indigenous 
land remains under threat from mining, 
and Samantara continues to fight. 

‘Development is necessary, but what 
type of development and for whom 
and by whom? In India, 60 million 
people have been displaced over the 
last 60 years because of big projects 
such as mining and dams. Indigenous 
people are not consulted. They are 
marginalized, even though they are 
the owners and guardians of natural 
resources.’ ■ 


Veronique Mistiaen is an award-winning 
journalist, writing about global development, 
human rights and the environment. 

@VeroMistiaen therighthuman.blogspot.co.uk/ 


While studying economics and 
law he became a student leader in a 
mass protest-movement to protect 
democracy and fundamental rights, 
and was imprisoned for a year in 1976. 
‘After jail, I began my public life, first 
as a campaigner for justice and human 
rights, then as a defender of nature 
and the people who are its guardians.’ 

When, in 2004, Samantara saw 
an announcement in the newspaper 
about a public hearing to discuss 
bauxite mining in the Niyamgiri Hills 
in Odisha - the ancestral home of the 
Dongria Kondh tribe - he knew he 
needed to act. 

The Odisha Mining Company 
had agreed a deal with London- 
based Vedanta Resources to gouge a 
$2 billion open-pit bauxite mine on 
the Dongria Kondh’s land without 
consulting them. ‘The Dongria Kondh 
don’t believe in religion, but in nature. 
The Niyamgiri Hills are their gods. 
They get everything from them: their 
entire livelihood and their social and 
cultural identity. They believe it’s their 
duty to protect them at all cost.’ The 
mine would not only have destroyed 
their homeland, but also polluted 
water for millions downstream as far 
as the Bay of Bengal, and destroyed 
large areas of protected forests which 
are home to rare wildlife including 
elephants and the Bengal tiger. In 
anticipation of receiving the mining 
licences, Vedanta illegally annexed 
148 acres of forest and bulldozed 
12 villages. 


'We need to find the right balance 

between nature and development - one 
that doesn’t destroy habitats and people, 
and that preserves natural resources 
for future generations,’ says Prafulla 
Samantara. The Indian social justice 
activist has recently won the 2017 
Goldman Environmental Prize for Asia 
for his 12-year battle to stop a huge 
mining project on sacred tribal land and 
for securing indigenous communities’ 
rights to vote on such projects. 

During his long campaign, 
Samantara has been threatened, 
kidnapped and jailed, but says he is 
not afraid and, at 65, not ready to 
retire. ‘I will keep on fighting until my 
last breath. I cannot betray the people, 
the cause.’ 

Samantara was born into a humble 
family of farmers in a small village where 
‘nature was not only very important 
and beautiful, but also a source of 
livelihood’. Odisha, the eastern Indian 
state on the Bay of Bengal where he 
grew up, is known for its pristine 
forests, high mountain peaks and 
numerous rivers; but also for its vast 
reserve of minerals - almost a third of 
the state is under mining concessions. 

From a young age, Samantara 
witnessed the impact of mining and 
industrial development on small 
farming communities and the growing 
inequalities between rich and poor. 
‘I’ve seen working people and those at 
the bottom of society being exploited 
and suffering. Equality and justice 
became my guiding principles.’ 


Goldman Environmental Prize 



Kate Smurthwaite 


The cult of insecurity 



Once upon a time women knew where we stood with 

advertising. It was there to make us feel insecure so we’d 
buy something we didn’t need. Some of it still does this, 
presenting unachievable lifestyles, principally because 
couture evening wear is utterly impractical for boarding a 
late night helicopter from the upper viewing platform of the 
Eiffel Tower. If anyone has such a lifestyle it is a mystery to 
me why I’d want to smell like them. 

We are flawed and broken and inadequate but for just a 
little of our hard-earned cash we can fleetingly experience 
‘when only the best will do’, ‘maybe she’s born with it’ and 
‘the real thing’. 

Feminists soon wised up and invented our own slogans 
like ‘unachievable beauty standards’, ‘airbrushing and 
Photoshop’ and ‘fuck off’. 

But in the fight-back, advertisers saw yet more dollar- 
signs. They saw our feelings of inadequacy and sold them 
right back to us. I call it insecurity advertising. 

Don’t worry, we’re told, all women feel inadequate. 

You’re normal - now buy this petrochemical by-product 
with a focus-group approved factory-made fragrance and see 
if it helps you choke back the tears until tomorrow. 

It’s everywhere. Insecure women market-tested to make 
us feel comfortable before dragging our credit cards out of 
our pockets. Ooh my jeans are a bit tight; lucky I’ve got a 
stylish leather sofa to forget about it on. I used to have spots 
too but now I’m Katy Perry, not available in the stores, 
buy now, buy now, but now. Ooh look, products for ‘real 
women’. And ‘real women’ means ‘not super-thin women’ 
whereas products for ‘real men’ allow you to cage-fight 


endangered big cats without breaking a sweat. 

For women (we are all real actually) it ties in to a message 
we’ve been hearing all our lives. That we should underplay 
our strengths for fear of coming across as bragging. 

The first review I ever had for my comedy described me 
as ‘too alpha female’. On a reality TV show a few weeks ago, 
I overheard a young female contestant being told ‘... and 
you’re nervous, which is good, coz it makes you likeable’. 

Waiting backstage at a comedy show, some kindly 
individual asks me: ‘feeling nervous?’ I deflect it with 
something innocuous like ‘they seem like a nice crowd’. The 
real answer is this: no. I’ve been a professional comedian 
for 13 years. I don’t get nervous. I barely did when I started 
out and now I’ve played on four continents and MC’d the 
Hammersmith Apollo and what’s out there? A couple of 
drunk office groups and a bachelorette party? Thanks for 
your concern but I’m great at my job and I can’t wait to go 
out and do it. 

You might think that sounds like I’m bragging. But why 
is it ok to describe make-up, perfume or fizzy drinks as ‘the 
best’ or ‘the real thing’ but not to assert that I, a female 
human, am good at my job? 

We need to shift from telling women it’s ok to be 
insecure to telling them, sure, it’s ok, but it’s also 
unnecessary. It’s not that we’re all flawed, it’s that there’s 
actually nothing wrong with us. We’re perfect human 
beings as we are - we were born with it. ■ 

Kate Smurthwaite is a comedian and activist. 
katesmurthwaite.co.uk. @Cruella1 
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** YOU NEED ME 
TO BE A TOLERANT, 
LIBERAL, SENSITIVE, 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 
V DEITY..? i 


G05H, I'D L0V£ 

TO. BUT I'M ALL BOOKED 
UP RIGHT NOW BEING A 
MATE FILLED. VENGEFUL, 
HOMOPHOBIC DEITY... 
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Highlighting the work of artists and photographers from the Majority World 



Dancing to her favourite Tamil song on New Year's Eve, this 
girl was clicked by Indian documentary photojournalist 
Shuchi Kapoor for a photo series shot at a shelter-cum- 
home in Chennai for HIV-positive children who were 
abandoned by their parents. The huge spectacles 
were among the props used to protect 
identities. Shuchi writes:'I wanted to 
reject a narrative of weakness and show a 
happier side. These children were lucky to 
be adopted by one man, Solomon Raj. At first it 
was one such child, and then more and more. Raj 
left his full-time job to take care of his ever¬ 
growing family which now comprises of 43 
children and a small number of carers ( 
some of whom are HIV positive too 
and were raised there.' Home life for 
them carries on as it should - just 
like anyone else's. 

Seethe series at 
nin.tl/ShuchiKapoor 
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Puzzle Page by Axe 

The crossword prize is a voucher for our online shop to the equivalent of 
£20/$30. Only the winner will be notified. Send your entries by 20 August to: New 
Internationalist Puzzle Page, The Old Music Hall, 106-108 Cowley Road, Oxford 0X4 
1JE, UK; fax to +44 1865 403346; or email a scan to: puzzlepage@newint.org 
Winner for 221: Valerie Hamill, Upton, Chester, England 

Crossword 223 



CRYPTIC Across 

1 Crest on reversible 
raincoat's associated with 
British university (9) 

6 Went round and round as 
an alternative to turning in 
here (5) 

9 Poet's right to glare angrily, 
imprisoned here in Brazil 
(5,6) 

10 Blind Stevenson character's 
beheaded. That's terrible! 
(3) 

11 Fiddle romance Stradivari's 
created here... (7) 

12 ...number to play with 
strings is just the medicine 
(7) 

13 Lebanon sect's front for 
drug scheme (5) 

15 Dryad war is out of 

control in the wake of one 
streaming across part of 
Asia (9) 

17 Number in khaki end 
atrocity in Nagorno- 
Karabakh position (9) 

19 What makes this republic- 
state - tick? (5) 

21 Rome under bombardment 
in clashes on northern 
fronts - it makes Caesar 
irreversibly cross (7) 

23 A RU code change is 

required to land across the 
line here (7) 

25 Suitable location found in 
Provence (3) 

26 Devil facing poor Paul the 
Good Book's not noted, 
being far-fetched (11) 


27 Country songs reverberate 
around the 4th of July (5) 

28 Situation in S Africa for a 
female metalworker, but 
not black (9) 

CRYPTIC Down 

1 Fish at point to the north of 
the New England shore (4,3) 

2 French department is pel¬ 
agic, but has no island (5) 

3 Over drugs, Athenian 
character climbs mountains 
in the Balkans (7) 

4 Spotted dog belonging to 
a Croatian (9) 

5 Gallons poured into river 
flowing south in Scottish 
city (5) 

6 Scrutinized bowling spell 
when journalist left, lost 
for words (7) 

7 Some of the Appalachians' 
melancholy attracts more 
than half from 1 Ac (4,5) 

8 During a part of the week, 
digs are found presenting 
Benin in the past (7) 

14 Asian site found when 
going off to Barnaul (4,5) 

16 German region where the 
river is raised above the 
countryside (9) 

17 Mineral discovered in 
evacuated Katanga makes 
for North-South division of 
these people? (7) 

18 Pueblo spirit in Native 
American initiations, one 
in Kansas City's high on (7) 

19 Breezes through 16, 


perhaps? About one in 13's 
start off point is lower (7) 

20 Charles unfortunately loses 
the tail piloting helicopter 
to Welsh castle (7) 

22 Fall of French right-winger, 
changing sex to reach the 
heights here (5) 

24 Place in the Gulf with 
outstanding name needs 
promoting (5) 

QUICK Across 

1 British university, first 
college (Peterhouse) 
established in 1284 (9) 

6 Circulated (archaic) (5) 

9 Brazilian city, capital of Rio 
Grande do Sul state (5,6) 

10 Gross - that's disgusting! (3) 

11 Italian city of Stradivari & 
other instrument makers (7) 

12 Quack medication (7) 

13 Religious community 
mainly of Lebanon and 27 
(variant spelling) (5) 

15 Largest river of Burma (9) 

17 Azeri name for capital of 
Nagorno-Karabakh (9) 

19 Nationality of which 64% 
are Bohemian (5) 

21 Cross the-: take an 

irrevocable step (7) 

23 Country named after its 
line of latitude (7) 

25 Pertinent (3) 

26 Dubious (11) 

27 Neighbour of Israel and 
Turkey, among others (5) 

28 S Africa town besieged by 
Boers in 1899-1900 (9) 


QUICK Down 

1 Massachusetts beach 
resort area (4,3) 

2 French department and 
river, a Seine tributary (5) 

3 Mountains on the Greek- 
Bulgarian border (7) 

4 Of the Croatian coast 
around Dubrovnik (9) 

5 Scottish town, admini¬ 
strative centre of Moray (5) 

6 Supervised (7) 

7 Virginian mountains in the 
Appalachian chain (4,5) 

8 Former name of Benin (7) 
14 Capital of Mongolia (4,5) 


16 German region 'demili¬ 
tarized'after WWI (9) 

17 Asian people whose 
language is now thought 
to be related to 
Japanese (7) 

18 Masked dancer in a Pueblo 
religion thought to embody 

LAST MONTH'S SOLUTION 


a particular spirit (7) 

19 Ocean voyages taken for 
pleasure (7) 

20 Imposing cliff-top castle of 
N Wales, from 1289 (7) 

22 Asian country, capital 
Kathmandu (5) 

24 A UAE emirate (5) 


Across: 1 Orange County, 9 Aurar, 10 Offenbach, 11 Kinross, 

12 Rhine, 14 Aboukir Bay, 16 Stud, 18 Umea, 19 Pinchpenny, 21 
Hindu, 22 Entebbe, 26 Blackfoot, 27 Maine, 28 Barbary Coast. 
Down: 1 Ozark, 2 Arran, 3 Gorlovka, 4 Cook Strait, 5 Urfa, 6 
Tantra, 7 Hamilton, 8/24 Three-Day Event, 13 Barchester, 14 Abu 
Dhabi, 15 Oceanian, 17 Epitomic, 20 Gurkha, 23 Beira, 25 Moab. 


Sudokey69 

The Sudoku that thinks it's a word game! 
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Now, using the key below, substitute letters for the numbers 
in the south-east block... 

1 =H; 2=U; 3=Y; 4=U; 5=N: 6=B; 7=L; 8=R; 9=C 

...and make as many words as you can of five letters or 
more from the nine letters in the keyword, the extra clue to 
which is: 'Iowa town's key thoroughfare to the north, is next 
left'. You cannot use the same letter more than once, nor 
use proper nouns (excepting the keyword), slang, offensive 
words, abbreviations, participles or simple plurals (adding 
an's'or'es'). 

GOOD 70 words of at least five letters, including 25 of six 
or more. 

VERY GOOD 80 words of at least five letters, including 30 of 
six or more. 

EXCELLENT 90 words of at least five letters, including 35 
words of six or more. 

Last month's Sudokey keyword:'Lynchburg'. 

Solution to Wordsearch 68 The 20 Irish counties were: 
Antrim, Carlow, Clare, Cork, Donegal, Down, Fingal, Galway, 
Kerry, Kilkenny, Limerick, Longford, Louth, Mayo, Meath, 
Monaghan, Offaly, Roscommon, Sligo,Tyrone. 


Wordsearch 69 


Find the 15 Russian tsars and emperors hidden here. 
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Fatoumata Diawara 

The internationally acclaimed Malian musician 
tells MEGAN IACOBINI Dl FAZIO about the 
power of song and why 'world music' is just 
music from the world. 


Not really. It is not where I live 
that will change my music; it is the 
collaborations I have that impact my 
creativity. For example, working with 
Cuban music, I learn about the piano, 
and that influences me; now I am 
working with a girl from Morocco, 
and that is also a different sound. All 
of these collaborations help me to have 
an open mind. I am from Mali, but I 
can be open and present my music in a 


A lot of your music contains social 
messages. What role do music and 
culture have in changing society? 

Culture is political and can have a 
part to play in the development of a 
country. Musicians are like politicians, 
in a way - we talk a lot about issues 
that concern our continent, like 
justice, injustice, poverty, development. 
Through sport, culture and politics we 
can change a lot of things in the world. 


But the Malian language is very 
poetic, it’s a lot about respect; so 
when you are talking you have to 
think seven times before you say one 
word. With that culture, all artists 
take time to say things. 

You've been living in Burkina Faso 
recently. Do you think living there wil 
influence your sound? 


new way. 

Tell us a bit more about the different 
collaborations... 

I was part of the Imagine Project 
with Herbie Hancock and Omou 
Sangare. We also did a project with 
Flea, Damon Albarn, Toni Allen and, 
of course, Roberto Fonseca. And these 
were all very different types of music. 
With Damon it was very rock, and now 
with Roberto it is something between 


When there is a conflict, musicians 
and artists have a responsibility to try 
to bring peace by singing and uniting 
people. Musicians also want to kill 
- but we kill with our instruments 
and our voices, not with weapons. 

We kill hatred and division. With 
love we can touch the hearts of 
people. People don’t realize how 
powerful music is. 

Your first album was released 
five years ago. Are you working 
on a second one? 

Yes! I like to create music so I have 
a lot of songs, and we are trying 
to fix on 15 of them and put them 
together in an album. Maybe it will 
be out this year, inshallah. 

Does your music reach the people 
you sing about? 

Yes. We consume a lot of music 
in Mali and people respect every 
single artist. That is why we put 
messages [in our music] like: don’t 
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jazz, rock, pop... 

These collaborations are like a 
food for me: I am eating my own 
experiences. It is very important to 
learn from these people. 

Your music is often lazily 
described as 'world music'. 

Does this annoy you? 

I do find it strange. There are so 
many kinds of music from all over 
the world, and they are so different, 
but they put them all in the same 
category. If it is not in English or 
French, they call it ‘world music’. 
But I always try to see the positive 
side of things. World music just 
means music from the world, 
and that can be a powerful, 

P beautiful thing. We can 
i use it to our advantage, to 
change things; we can have 
a strong voice, united. ■ 

Fatoumata Diawara's album Fatou 
is out now. fatoumatadiawara.com 


beat your wife, respect women. And 
it works. Artists are really engaged. 



Megan lacobini di Fazio is a 

freelance writer working in East Africa. 
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<;UMATE~ROBBERY 


New Internationalist books 


LITTLE WORM'S 
BIG QUESTION 

'A winner!' 

Alan Bean, Apollo 12 
moonwalker and artist. 
$12.95, hardback 


integrity 

A ^Borgeryd 


WATER: 

SHORT STORY 
DAY AFRICA 

'An increasingly 
powerful springboard 
for young talent' 

Pen South Africa 
$15.95, paperback 


VEGAN 
LOVE STORY 

'Original and tasty' 
Paul, Mary and 
Stella McCartney 
$29.95, 
hardback 


INTEGRITY 

'A compelling 
novel, 

compassionate 
and empowering' 
Vandana Shiva 
$18.95, 
paperback 


THE BLEEDING 
EDGE 

'A refreshingly critical 
look at assumptions 
about technology' 
Financial Times 
$21.95, paperback 


THE GREAT 

CLIMATE 

ROBBERY 

'Will provoke much 
new activism!' 

Bill McKibben 

$21.95, 

paperback 


For further information and ordering, go to: newint.org/books/ 
























greenbelt 2017 

THE COMMON GOOD 


25-28 august 
boughton house 
northamptonshire 






A four-day, multi-arts, inter-generational festival in beautiful 
Grade 1-listed parkland at Boughton House, near Kettering 


a festival of artistry + activism greenbelt.org.uk 


JACK MONROE ON POVERTY IN THE UK * CLIVE STAFFORD SMITH ON CRIMINAL INJUSTICE 

BARONESS SAYEEDA WARSI ON MUSLIM BRITAIN * ANN PETTIFOR ON GENERATION RENT 

NATALIE BENNETT ON GREEN POLITICS * NEWTON FAULKNER * KATE RUSBY * SPEECH DEBELLE 

PLUS THEATRE * LITERATURE * COMEDY * VISUAL ARTS * WORKSHOPS * FUN & GAMES 
YOUTH & CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES * SPIRITUAL & INTERFAITH PROGRAMMING 
CITIZENS UK ON COMMUNITY ORGANISING * CHRISTIAN AID ON THE BIG BANK SHIFT DIVESTMENT CAMPAIGN 


AWARDS SUSTAINABILITY A Greener Festival Award I INCLUSION A Rainbow List Award I accessibility Attitude is Everything Gold Sandard 







